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PREFACE 

The farm building department is given not only in the interest of the &rmer, 
but because every one it more or less dependent upon the soil and is consequently 
directly or indirectly interested in the prosperi^ of the firmer. There comes a 
time when every business man and most other men want to build either a house, 
or barn, or both. It is the province of this book to offer suggestions. Plans are 
necessary to avoid mistakes. It is just as easy to secure good plans as to build after 
the ideas prevailing in the neighborhood, probably advanced by some carpenter who 
has bad little or no experience outside of his own town. Barns as well as houses are 
built or should be built for a specific purpose and ttiere are fundamental principles 
which are vital if the best results are to be obtained. It is not always necessary or 
desirable to build expensively. It often happens that an inexpensive or even a cheap 
structure will answer the purpose just as well, but this book does not counteilance the 
building of unsightly houses or out buildings. There are essentials to be built into 
&rm buildings that cannot be seen after they are finished, but these essentials must 
be there or the buildings will not be right. Drainage, foundation, ventilation and 
economy are four requisites that have received special attention in compiling the 
material for this work and they are four of the worst neglected principles when 
ordinary fiu^m buildings arc planned. Drainage and foundation are easily treated to 
fit each case, but ventilation is less tangible, although it is equally important, while 
the study of economy has no beginning and no legitimate ending, for it embraces 
not only the construction of the building, but the use of it ever after. Even a 
small farm building is worth very close attention in the planning, location and 
building because of its appearance and the labor it entails in its connection with 
general farm economy. 

In the arrangement of the book the first point made clear to the reader is 
the need for the structure. Naturally what the building is wanted for should be first 
made plain. Then the construction is followed to completion when the building 
takes its place in the fiu'm economy. 

It is a book, the author believes, which will make interesting a subject that 
farmers have always before them, and enable them to find a design for any kind of 
barn or farm building that may be needed. It is a pleasure to contribute anything 
to add to the beauties and charm of American hrm life, and in that spirit this vol- 
ume is given to the agricultural world. 
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LARGE DAIRY STABLE— Aioo 
Price of Blue Prints, $15.00. 



THE careful housing of dairy cows is re- 
ceiving systematic consideration as 
never before. Investigations have been 
conducted by men who are thoroughly 
' conversant with the subject from a prac- 
; tical as well as a scientific standpoint. 
\ Government milk inspectors, backed by 
public opinion, have established a thor- 
ough system of inspection. City milk sup- 
t ply is now traced to its source, the cows 
; examined thoroughly for condition and 
health and the stable for cleanliness. If 
incompetency or indiflference has led the 
dairyman to disobey the state sanitary re- 
quirements he is not permitted to ship 
milk until he satisfies the inspector that 
he has mended his ways. This course was 
made necessary by the rapidly increasing 
volume of business ivhich is conducted by 
such a cosmopolitan class of people ; com- 
prising as it does, all grades of producers 
from the most progressive farmer down 
the line of small dairymen to the ignorant 
huckster. Cleanliness is required by in- 
spectors, first, last and all the time; thus, 
making the right start, for cleanliness, 
leads to many virtues. A man who is par- 
ticular about all utensils, his wagon, 
stable, cattle and himslf, will not tolerate 
a poor stable or an unhealthy cow. He 
may not understand the science of fer- 
ments or disease germs, but his milk sup- 
ply will be good and wholesome, because 
he robs harmful bacteria of the dirt upon 
which they thrive. 



In our northern climate, warmer stables 
have for years occupied the attention of 
our best farmers and stockmen. Bank 
bams were the outgrowth of a desire to 
provide comfortable stables that were 
both warmer and better. The conven- 
ience of having all stock under one roof, 
tucked carefully away from the cold, 
with plenty of feed overhead ready at all 
times to find its way to mangers and food 
racks by gravity, proved very alluring to 
ambitious farmers all over the country. 
But animals housed in these expensive 
dungeons were not happy and showed 
their discomfiture in watery eyes, luster- 
less hair, hot noses and hot, feverish 
breath, with fretful, quarrelsome actions 
together with their inability to grow or 
fatten. Too frequently cattle thus hous- 
ed were attacked by bovine disease germs, 
which were materially assisted in their 
work of destruction by conditions so ex- 
pensively though unintentionally provid- 
ed. Stockmen thought the trouble was 
caused by too great a change in tempera- 
ture by allowing the cattle to go out for 
an airing or for water each day; to rem- 
edy this, water buckets were added to the 
stable outfit and the stock confined in an 
abominable atmosphere for weeks at a 
time. 

Atmospheric conditions aflfect animals 
differently. The heavy breeds of beef cat- 
tle are usually phlegmatic in disposition, 
paying little attention to ordinary disturb- 
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ances; these suffered less in consequence, 
though it was noticed that they did not 
benefit from the quantity and quaHty of 
feed as they should. Milch cows of a 
highly nervous organization are more sus- 
ceptible to incipient diseases caused by ob- 
jectional surroundings than any other 
domestic animal. Not until progressive 
scientific men spent much time and money 
in investigations and experiments was the 
trouble traced to its true source. 

Analyzing stable atmosphere led to the 
detection of harmful bacteria in incredu- 
lous numbers. Scientists engaged in the 
work were slow to give out the result of 
their first investigations, thinking that the 
conditions under which they were working 
might be abnormal. Prospecting further 



cient to be of use. Sunlight is destructive 
to all forms of harmful bacteria ; therefore 
a stable should admit the direct rays of 
the sun to every stall if possible. 

An eastern model dairy stable combin- 
ing all good qualities while eliminating ob- 
jectionable features is shown in the ac- 
companying plans. The stable may be 
built at a low cost, is warm in winter, cool 
in summer, and sanitary and hygienic at 
all times. 

Location. 

The proper location for a dairy stable 
is the first consideration. Good air, good 
drainage, plenty of sunlight and an abun- 
dant water supply are all essential feat- 



and while endeavoring to learn the cause 
they found the conditions in these cellar 
stables particularly favorable to the pro- 
pagation of stockmen's worst enemy. 
Harmful bacteria delight in a dusty atmos- 
phere, especially when it is impregnated 
with moisture; when a share of the damp- 
ness comes from the moisture laden breath 
of animals that are obliged to breathe the 
same air over and over again, bacteria con- 
ditions are complete. 

Bank barns are always damp and always 
dusty; owing to their construction they 
never admit sunlight in quantities sufB- 



ures Fresh air and drainage may be se- 
cured by selecting an elevation ; protection 
from cold winds by means of a tree belt or 
,a high tight board fence. Sufficient water 
may be obtained in most any situation by 
a powerful windmill. There are other con- 
siderations such as convenience to the pas- 
ture fields and a short haul from the fields 
in which soiling crops are grown. Pas- 
ture, however, receives less consideration 
than it did a few years ago. North of 
parallel 42 there is an average of only six 
weeks of good pasture. Summer droughts 
sandwiched in between late spring and 
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early fail frosts are responsible for this 
condition, so that a good many farmers 
in the east depend upon soiling crops a 
great deal more than they do on pasture. 
A runway consisting of least a quarter of 
an acre for each cow is necessary, but the 
fields may be more profitably employed in 
raising cultivated crops. The question of 
drainage is a very important one. If the 
soil is naturally dry and slopes sufllicient 
to carry oft rain water no elaborate sys- 
tem of tiling will be necessary, but if there 
is any doubt it is better to be on the safe 
side. 

Grading. 
In laying out a stable a great deal of 
after work may be saved by a careful sur- 
vey of the grade. Manure should be re- 
moved from a dairy stable promptly every 
day and carted at once to the fields. By 
the use of a manure carrier and a spreader 
this way of managing is cheaper as well 
as better than the old fashioned way of 
piling in manure to be hauled away at 



a few stakes of different lengths comprises 
about all the tools necessary. 
Excavation. 

The excavation for the walls may be just 
deep enough to go below frost. For con- 
crete or cement walls make the trench just 
the width necessary to hold the wall ma- 
terial but after the trench is done make a 
rounded recess all round the edge near 
the bottom to hold a course of three inch 
tile. This answers the double purpose of 
carrying oflF surplus water and preventing 
rats from undermining the wall. Rats will 
dig down at the side of the wall until they 
come to an obstruction, they will follow 
the obstruction along close to the wall but 
never" think of digging outward to get 
around it. The ends of the tile should ter- 
minate in the main drain just below the 
trap. 

Walls. 

In some parts of the country stone is 
plentiful and farmers prefer to lay up a 
stone wall but generally speaking a con- 
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some future time. In making the grade 
the stable floor may be placed high enough 
to run the manure carrier directly out over 
the spreader. Calculation must also be 
made for carrying off the water used in 
flushing the g^utters and in washing the 
dairy utensils. The intake for ventilation 
is another consideration before commenc- 
ing work. In order to lay out the ground 
right a general working drawing giving 
the floor plan and profile is necessary. Any 
one can work to such a plan by having a 
few simple instruments. An A level and 



Crete wall is cheaper and better. The ma- 
terials may be put together on the ground 
and dumped into the trenches vnth un- 
skilled labor. It is only necessary to look 
carefully to the leveling and finishing of 
the job. For this purpose a two inch plank 
staked carefully in position with the edges 
even with the top of the wall forms a guide 
both for leveling and for thickness. Open- 
ings in the plank may be left for doorways 
and boxes built around the size and shape 
to properly hold cement sills so that when 
the wall is finished the door sills will be 
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complete and the whole thing will be in 
one piece. 

The Floor 
After the walls are finished the grading 
for the floor comes next in order. The pro- 
file shows the relative position of the in- 
take for fresh air, the floor of the feeding 
alley, position of the cement mangers, in- 
clines of the floor in which the cattle stand, 
the gutter and the walk behind the cows. 
Besides the cross section the mangers and 
gutters incline with the length of the sta- 
ble. In order to locate all these points a 
food many grade stakes are necessary, 
'hey are set carefully to measurement and 
driven down until the tops come right for 
the grade. It is easier to do this work be- 
fore the building is erected. One point to 
be rembered is that the wall should not 
extend much above the floor for the reason 
that dampness will collect on the inner 
side or warmer side of the wall especially 
in winter. Also the iron pipes designed 
to partition the stalls and support the ceil- 
ing should be imbedded in cement when 
it is fresh. 

Suporstructure 
It is cheaper to build barns and stables 
low because lighter material may be used 
in their construction. A dairy stable should 
have a low ceiling to facilitate ventilation. 
Seven feet is high enough for a ceiling but 
eight feet looks better if the stable is long 
and where there are a good many cows to- 
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gether there is no objection to an eight 
foot ceiling. A good deal depends on the 
number of cows kept. A stable may be 
built on this plan to hold twenty-four cows 
or it may be made long enough to hold one 



hundred. The principle of ventilation de- 
pends on the circulation of air. Warm air 
is lighter than cold air and it naturally 
goes up. In order to ventilate a stable we 
must get animals enough in it to warm 
the air. There is little or no circulation in 
a cold room. For the ventilation to work 
right the temperature in a stable should 





not go below 55 degrees. This plan takes 
the air in at the center in front of the cows 
where the cows may breathe the clean 
fresh air from outside before it becomes 
contaminated. The hot breath of the cows 
goes to the ceiling, spreads in all directions 
to the sides of the room while it loads up 
with impurities and finally settles to the 
floor at the sides of the stable where it is 
drawn off by the ventilators and sent out 
through the roof. In order for the ventilat- 
ing system to work right the stable must 
be practically air tight around the sides 
and ceiling and the doors must fit well. 
There is a light sill six by six bedded in 
fresh cement mortar on top of the walls, 
two by six studding seven feet long toe- 
nailed into the sill and a twQ by six, plate 
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spiked on top of the studding. Building 
paper is nailed to the studding both inside 
and cut. The inside is lined with matched 
ceiling without bead. This is to eliminate 
all cracks and joints as far as possible. 
There are no cracks and places for dust to 
lodge as all stable dust is bacteria laden. 
In like manner building paper is tacked to 
the ceiling joists and under the paper a 
light matched ceiling is nailed so that the 
whole room is smooth around and there 
are no projections or shelves of any kind 
to hold dust. The stall partitions are as 
light as possible for the same reason. Door 
and window frames are made flush on the 
inside and just a li^ht four inch casing 
turned to cover the joint. It is better to 
use a great deal of care in laying the build- 



ventilation to keep the loft cool. The out- 
side of the stable is boarded up with pat- 
ent siding and a light box cornice makes 
the finish at the eaves. The ventilating 
system is shown in the cuts. It pays to 
to put on an eave trough whether the water 
is wanted for use or not because the drip 
from the eaves will cause dampness and 
this should be avoided. Because the build- 
ing is low a light roof is sufficient. Two 
by four rafters are heavy enough if well 
supported by cross collar beams. 

The Silos 

In this plan the silos are placed at the 
end of the stable. If the stable is long how- 
ever it is better to put the silos in the mid- 
dle. It will save steps at feeding time. It 
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ing paper around all such places to prevent is better to have two small silos than one 

air openings. It is not intended to use the large one. From sixteen to twenty feet 

loft over this stable for storage or any pur- in diameter is big enough for any silo. The 

pose but it is better to build the loft so surface may then be fed off every day and 

that it may be swept occassionally to clear the silage kept fresh at all times. The milk 

out the dust. A window is placed in each room is at the side of the silo. The floor 

gable for the purpose of causing sufficient and sides are built entirely of. cement and 
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the room has a white matched ceiling. It 
is provided with an open drain that con- 
nects with the main drain outside of the 
building. The milk room contains a sep- 
arator, scales, Babcock tester and a shelf 
to hold the smaller utensils and a porcelain 
lined sink for washing dishes. Outside of 
the milk room is a rack to hold the cans 
where they are turned upside down every 
morning in the sun. Beyond the silos and 
milk room is the barn where the roughage 
is kept and the track from the stable runs 
across so the feed may be brought by an 
overhead track carrier. The silos are at 
the north end of the building. The manure 
is taken out through the south doors. The 
.cows are also let in and out of the south 
doors. This style of stable should be built 
north and south so that the sun will shine 
in at all of the windows. 

Silo Construction 
The cheapest form of a silo is the round 
stave construction. It is about as good 
as any, too, when it is thoroughly well 
built from well seasoned lumber; in fact, 
it has been thoroughly demonstrated that 
the stave silo is a success. In New Jersey 
and Eastern Pennsylvania the stave silo 
is almost universally used. They do not 
last as long as some others. Probably the 
average life of a stave silo is somewhere 
between five and ten years. But a farmer 
can tear down and rebuild because the ma- 
terial is comparatively cheap and there is 
not much of it. In some parts of the coun- 
try there is a prejudice against this form 
of silo. Some claim that the silage is not 
so good, but it would be difficult to sub- 
stantiate this claim. Of course, to keep 
silage properly in any kind of a silo it must 
be air tight. If a stave silo leaks at the 
joints the silage will suffer, but the same 
may be said of any make of silo. 
f Some of this prejudice comes from the 
'dairy farmers who formerly had exper- 
ience with stave silos which were construc- 
ted by putting rough planks together with- 
out beveling the edges, but the way staves 
are made now with bevels carefully cut to 
fit the circle and provided with heavy iron 
hoops, and plenty of them, there is prob- 



ably no better construction. Some stave 
silos have round tongues and grooves. 
This is better than a plain straight bevel, 
but it is not absolutely necessary. The 
ends of the staves where they butt to- 
gether are fitted with an iron tongiie let 
into a saw cut in each end of the abutting 
staves. 

A convenient height for a silo of this 
kind is thirty-two feet made from sixteen 
foot stuff, but some staves must be eight 
feet long in order to break joints. Most 
stave silos erected are bought from some 
manufacturer who has a patent on some 
little contrivance in connection with their 
manufacture, but any farmer can order 
the material and build his own silo if he 
wishes to do so. The mills will cut and 
bevel the staves and tongue and groove 
them to fit any circle desired, but it is 
necessary to understand all the little de- 
tails and see that they are properly worked 
Out. A good many of the patent silos have 
an iron framework to hold the doors. This 
is an advantage inasmuch as wood gets 
damp and swells, but any carpenter can 
bolt two timbers together in such a way 
as to make a good framework to hold the 
doors, and the saving in expense is con- 
siderable. The doors may be made loose 
and calked around the edges with tow or 
the soft parts of corn stalks makes very 
good calking material. In fact, there are 
a great many different ways to manage 
if a person is determined to have a silo, 
but it is well to remember that the doors 
are a particular part. The framework 
must be solid and there must be ample 
space between the doors for the hoops. 

Figures on all Cuts Corre^KmcL 

A — Drain tile. 

B — Gas pipe 1% inch for stall parti- 
tions, chain ring and ceiling supports. 

C — Ventilation intake. 

D — Stable floor where cows stand hav- 
ing an incline of two inches. 

E — Cement manger having an incline 
of % inch per ten feet. 

F — Cow chains. 

G — Manure carriers. ,--. . 
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H — Car tracks, should be near the ceil- 
ing to give plenty of head room. 

I — Hood ventilator, tail on opening side 
with counter weight to prevent friction, 
and allow it to turn easily. This hood 
does not touch the pipe but turns on a 
spindle which passes through the upper 
cross piece in the pipe and is socketed in 
the lower cross piece about three feet 
down in the pipe. 

J — Ventilator shaft drawing foul air 
from near the floor. 



K — Register for use in hot weather to 
draw off the hot air when the stable doors 
are open. 

L — Register that may be partially 
closed to regulate intake of fresh air. 

M — Register to regulate the amount of 
draft allowed to foul air. This is one of 
the most important features of the sys- 
tem as the warmth of the stable as well as 
the quality of the air is controlled by it. 

O — Galvanized iron gutter. 



DAIRY BANK BARN— Aias 

An old fashioned dairy barn is shown in the ventilation. To have good air in a cow 
plan (A125), There are a good many such stable it is absolutely necessary to have a 
barns still in use in Wisconsin. Those system of ventilation. You can stable four 




using them say they are satisfactory under or five cows together and depend on 

certain conditions. chance openings to provide them with 

One good feature about this stable is oxygen, but you cannot deprad on Frov- 
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idence to keep your cattle alive in a large way. One advantage of having the two 

stable unless you assist a little bit. manure gutters in the middle is that a cart 

A good many dairymen prefer to have may be driven through to remove the ma- 

the cows face outward. This is a matter nure. If there is any other good reason 
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of individual preference. Probably nine 
stables out of ten are made to face the 
cows in. but this is no dead open and shut 
reason why this stable should be built that 



I am not familiar with it. In these Wis- 
consin stables the old fashioned stanchions 
are used. 
There is a large amount of storage over- 
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head in a bam like this, and it is a conven- walls of this building, concrete of course 
lent barn to do the work in except in the will answer the purpose just as well, in 
matter of feeding.the cows. It takes more fact concrete is better than stone when it 
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steps to get around to feed the cows when 
they face out. This barn is backed up to 
a bank, preferably on the north side, where 
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the incline may be had easily to drive in 
on the main floor. The horse fork is 
worked from the center. 

Although stone is stipulated for the 



is properly made. Concrete is damp- 
proof when the materials are so mixed that 
the sand fills the spaces between the brok- 
en rock and the cement fills the spaces be- 
tween the grains of sand. Then if the 
mixing is thoroughly done and just 
enough water used to thoroughly amalga- 
mate the different ingredients into one 
solid mass it will make a wall that damp- 
ness cannot penetrate. 

This way of mixing concrete is not only 
the best, but it is usually cheaper because 
it requires less cement. By actual exper- 
iments it has been proven that when the 
proportions are exactly right as stated 
the resulting concrete is not only stronger 
but cheaper than when a richer mixture 
is put together. Of course the wall under 
a barn like this may be poorly constructed 
and still support the barn for a lifetime. 
At the same time if you can make a wall 
that is harder and better than stone for 
the same amount of money it is much bet- 
ter to do so. In making the floor of course 
you work on a different plan because a 
stable floor receives a great deal of wear. 
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COMBINED BARN AND COVERED BARNYARD— Aioa 
Cost of Blue Prints, $15.00 

A great many dairmen like to have a sloping to the south. There is a good root 
covered barnyard for the cows to exercise cellar in the bank next to the building on 
in and some go so far as to keep the cows the north side and the large roof surface is 
in this covered barnyard both night and utilized to furnish water for the cistern. 



day, just stabling them long enough to A cistern filter is placed inside the building 
milic and feed grain and silage. In some so it won't freeze. To have nice cistern 




part of the country the covered barnyard water it is best to run it through a filter. 

is growing in favor. The feed racks in the covered barnyard 

The plan, (A102), is designed for a bank are made movable to facilitate driving- 
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through at cleaning time. Mild days in 
winter the manure spreader is brought in 
at one door, loaded and taken out at the 
other. The racks are placed in the cen- 
ter under the feed chutes so the roughage 
from the storage above may be dropped in-" 
to them with as little work as possible. 



A bull pen is shown in the northeast 
corner with the yard outside for exercise. 
It depends somewhat on the slope of the 
bank whether this is the best place to put 
the bull pen or not. You want the bull 
yard out of the way, still it should be in 
full view of the bam yard, both for con- 
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With a cistern and a windmill the water 
tank is kept supplied all the time so the 
cows may run to it when they want to. The 
stable floor should be about two feet high- 
er than the floor in the covered barnyard. 
This gives an eight foot ceiling for the sta- 
ble and a ten foot ceiling in the yard. 



venience in feeding and aitending to the 
bull, and to keep the animal from becom- 
ing lonesome and cross. Possibly the 
position of the bull yard and the cistern 
might be reversed to the advantage of 
both as it would give more bank to hold 
the cistern and level groundjor the .bull. 
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ROUND DAIRY BARN A-205 
Cost of Blue Prints, $20.00 



A round barn should have a silo in the 
center and the silo should be a part of the 
barn. Round barns are not very fashion- 
able considering the number that one may 
see in a day's travel, but there are many 
features to recommend them. 

Generally speaking the greatest possi- 
ble cubic space according to the amount 
of material may be enclosed in a round 
barn and the silo being in the center 
makes it easy to feed the stock because 



proof that the cement silo is the best un- 
der all circumstances. 

Whether a cement or wooden silo is 
built the frame work of the barn is of 
light construction, and is framed into the 
silo. The whole structure is so braced 
from every direction that there is no 
necessity of having a heavy frame- 
work. In the first place a circular cement 
wall is built for the silo and another cir- 
cular wall extending down below frost is 
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all the stalls may be placed within easy 
reach. 

A cement silo is more desirable because 
it is durable but the first cost is greater. 
Wooden silos rot out in a few years' time 
and certain parts of them must be replac- 
ed, but this need not be taken as positive 



built around outside of the barn. This 
wall reaches up about a foot above grade 
with the exception only of the doors to 
drive through and at these places the wall 
is widened to make a slanting bridge ap- 
proach from the outside up to the level of 
the stable floor. These approaches are 
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reinforced with strong cement mortar to holding a cask together, the only excep- 

make them durable. tion being at the doorways, and provision 

Circular sills may be built up on this may be made here to let the door posts 

wall or the studding may be set up on the into a recess in the wall. Two by four 

cement and tied together both inside and or two by six studding may be used ac- 
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out with an extra piece bent around and 
nailed firmly to each end. In fact the cir- 
cular outside boarding makes the sides 
very solid without anything extra at the 
bottom because the boarding running 
round and round is like so many hoops 



cording to the distance apart and the size 
of the barn. 

The joists all point to the center, the 
outer ends being spiked to the studding 
and they are again spiked together at the 
laps. The joists are suspended at inter- 
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vals by g^irths and these girths are sup- 
ported by the stall or pen partitions. It 
should be remembered here that the prin- 
cipal weight comes on these supports and 
they should be heavy enough to carry the 
load. 

In a large bam like the plan shown, two 
by six for outside studding will be found 
sufficient, especially as there are so many 
of them. The plan shows a barn eighty 
feet in diameter, but these barns may be 
built in any size from fifty to a hundred 
feet with a silo in the center about twenty 
feet across. 

The size of the silo must be determined 
by the number of head of stock. Silage 
must be fed down about two inches every 
day to keep it fresh and in good condition. 

The roof is just as strong as the other 



construction with rafters all radiating 
from the silo to the eaves. The roof 
boards are put on in circles so that the 
roof is actually hooped, as well as the sides 
of the building. A cyclone might lift such 
a roof and roll it around the country like 
a cart wheel, but it would hardly break to 
pieces. Hay fork tracks in a round bam 
are suspended in circular form from a 
clear space left for the purpose, a little 
nearer the silo than the middle, because 
the mow grows deeper as you work to- 
wards the center. 

In a round dairy bam the stalls are all 
built so the cows face together, which is 
convenient for removing the manure. A 
circular track for the manure carrier 
should extend all the way around the barn 
behind the cows to facilitate easy cleaning. 



STORAGE BARN WITH DAIRY STABLE WING— A136 
Cost of Blue Prints, $15.00 
A great many dairymen object to hav- profitably unless the rough feed and straw 
ing storage of any kind over a cow stable, may be reached easily. Labor is so expen- 




There is more or less dust from the mows, sive that even the steps necessary while 
and the dust is objectionable for several feeding must be counted and reckoned in 
reasons. But it is impossible to keep cows the cost. If there is no storage over the 
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cows there must be storag-e near by. The age bam easily accessible to the stable. It 
silo in this plan is placed at the side about would not be necessary to have a door at 
midway along the lei^h of the stable for the outer end of the feed alley, but it is 
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easy feeding. This position also makes very handy in the summer time if green 

it easy to get the gjeen cut stalks into the feed is fed to the cows in the stable, 

silo at filling time. In the storage barn the hay mow 

Not much corn is fed to dairy cows, but reaches from the ground to the roof. For 




the crib is not far away from either cows comfort in cold weather it is better to 
or horses. A dairy room ten by seventeen board up the side of this mow to the floor 
ieet is built in the comer next to the stor- over the driveway. It is necessary to have 
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an opening through the floor over the ing, but such details must depend to a 
driveway to use a hay fork. The opening great extent upon the kind of farming car- 
may be boarded around and used as a ried on and the other buildings on the 
chute to pitch hay down through for feed- farm. 

MODEL COW BARN— A158 
Cost of Blue Prints, $15.00 

The size of this cow stable is thirty- The mangers are also connected with 
eight feet six by one hundred and forty- the sewer so that the cows may be watered 
two feet and it has a capacity for housing in the manger and the surplus water im- . 



fifty-two cows. It was designed very care- 
fully to provide every comfort for a herd 
of thoroughbred Guernseys. 

The entire floor is made of concrete, in- 
cluding manger and manure drains which 



mediately drawn off. 

A space of two feet high between the 
studding of the outer walls is filled in with 
concrete and troweled smooth with a curve 
at the floor line to leave no chance for the 




carry the liquid manure back to the ma- 
nure pits. They are also connected with 
the sewer drain so that the wash water 
from flooding the floors can be carried 
away to a safe distance. 



collection of filth to favor the breeding of 
disease germs. Gas piping is used for 
stalls set firmly in the cement. Each stall 
is finished with individual wrought iron 
hay racks made to swing up. 
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There is a cement top to the concrete ing loaded into cars and wheeled through 

floor which is finished rough enough to the feed alley to the mangers, 

prevent slipping and to hold the bedding. Light and ventilation were main fea- 

Cows in this stable face towards the cen- tures in the construction of this stable. 

ter and the center aisle is wide enough to Careful calculations were made to secure 
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drive through with a wagon and hay-rack plenty of fresh air for each animal as the 
for hauling loose hay and fodder. The sanitary conditions with such a valuable 
silos are located at the end, the silage be- herd of animals is an important feature. 

BARN FOR DAIRY COWS— A162 
Cost of Blue Prints, $10.00 



This cow bam is forty feet wide by 
eighty-one feet long and will accommo- 
date twenty-four cows. There is a feed 
room, wash room for washing utensils 
and an office. Along one side a silo is 
placed near the mixing room and conven- 



heavy winds and some of them blew down, 
but there has been no such trouble re- 
cently. If properly braced each side forms 
a truss and the two trusses meet together 
at the peak. 
There are hay chutes at the sides for 



ient to the feed alleys which in this stable putting down hay and bedding and there 



are at the sides. 

The manure gutters and floor for clean- 
ing is in the center so that in this stable 
the cows face outward. This arrangement 
makes it easier to remove the manure and 
the plan is liked by some dairymen. 

The balloon roof construction makes it 
possible to store a great deal of feed over 
head. It leaves a clear space for the horse 
fork which works freely from one end of 
the building to the other. Roofs like this 
are comparatively new. The first ones 
built were not strong enough to stand 



is a stairway at the side of the office for 
convenience in getting up and down. 

To help out in feeding time there should 
be a silage carrier to run from the silo 
down the different alleys to distribute the 
feed. If a farmer wants to know the num- 
ber of miles traveled about the stable it 
is only necessary to figure the number of 
trips and steps taken each feeding time, 
then multiply this by the number of feeds 
during the winter. If every dairyman 
would do this the location of some silos 
would be changed. The amount of travel 
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will surprise those who have never so it is not necessary to have a pile of 

thought about it. This is one reason for manure outside of the stable. Manure is 

placing the silo at the side. worth a great deal more when it is drawn 

The manure alley in the center is wide immediately from the stable to the field. 

enough to drive the manure spreader This barn looks well and it is a good prac- 

right through, loading it in the meantime tical barn. 

STABLE FOR TWENTY-FOUR COWS— Aioi 
Cost of Blue Prints, $15.00 
This plan provides stabling complete inches apart from centers. This gives 
for twenty-four cows with calf pen, bull about three inches in the clear between the 
pen, two box stalls, a feed room and a pickets. The object in this is to let the 
wash room. This plan offers the advant- bull see everything that is going on in the 
age of a wide driveway through the cen- stable. It makes a bull much more con- 
fer feed alley which is a great advantage tented and he is less liable to become cross, 
in the summer time when green feed is A bull needs company just as much as any 
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used for soiling purposes and hauled di- 
rectly on hay-racks from the fields to the 
cows in the stable. 

There is an advantage in having a bull 
pen arranged in this manner. The door 
at the corner opens into the yard for exer- 
cise and the pen inside is made of one and 
one-half inch gas pipe pickets placed five 



other animal. A great deal of trouble has 
come from shutting bulls up in tight pens 
where they become lonesome and morose. 
Box stalls are boarded to the ceiling and 
made as warm and as comfortable as pos- 
sible. 

The width of this stable is thirty-six 
feet, rather wider than usual but it allows 
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ample room for the driveway in the center steps at feeding time. One great advant- 
and a good passageway behind the cows age with this stable is the number of win- 
besides giving room enough to place the dows. The windows extend from the ceil- 
feed room, box stalls and other pens on ing to within three feet of the floor which 
opposite sides of the driveway in one end is a great advaritage in admitting sun- 
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of the stable. The length of the building shine. The manger in this stable is placed 
is eighty-four feet, but of course it could two inches above the floor. It is two feet 
be extended if more room is desired with- wide and six inches deep and the bottom 
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out altering the width or the general plan, is slightly rounded. Three feet six inches 

Placing the silo near the middle of the are allowed for the width of the stalls with 

building saves carrying the silage more a standing floor four feet ten inches. Of 

than fifty feet which is a great saving of course both the length and width of the 
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stalls should be made to fit the cows. For 
an extra large Holstein a four foot stall 
with a five foot length may not be too 
much but four feet ten inches by three and 
one-half feet is big enough for most cows 
and it is too much for some. A perfect cow 
stall has never been invented. If some 
dairymen wishes to be honored by poster- 
ity he should get busy and invent a cow 
stall that will be thoroughly satisfactory 
under all circumstances. 

The calf pen in this plan meets the views 
of the best dairymen who have examined 
it. It is twenty-one by eleven feet with a 
manger in front for grain feeding and a 
hay-rack along the back wall. Individual 
stanchions are provided for. use when feed- 
ing the calves grain or milk. It would be 
difficult to devise a better arrangement for 
calves and we all know that the calves of 
this year are the cows of two years hence 
and the value of the cow depends on the 
quality of the calf and the feed and care 
given it. 

A silo for twenty-eight cows should hold 
about one hundred and thirty tons. This 
amount will rather more than feed the 
cows during the winter but it is a good 
plan to have a little silage left over to help 
out the green feed in summer time. A silo 



sixteen feet in diameter and thirty-two 
feet high is very satisfactory. 

The milk room is not exactly separate 
but it is built on the front and there are 
two spring doors to shut out the odors of 
the stable. This building provides for stor- 
age over the stable with a feed chute in 
one comer of the feed room. There is a 
lai^e door between this feed room and the 
alley for the purpose of preventing dust 
from flying out into the stable. This feed 
chute is large enough so that hay, straw 
or any roughage may be dropped into it 
from above in sufficient quantity at one 
time. The door may then be opened and 
the stuff forked out. There is also a small 
door opening from the chute into the feed 
room. This is for the purpose of mixing 
together feed with chopped stuff in case 
the owner puts a cutting box overhead. 

Because of the storage room above, the 
upper floor is made double thickness with 
two thicknesses of paper between, match- 
ed flooring is used and the first course nail- 
ed to the joists in the usual way, only that 
the dressed side is placed down. The two 
thicknesses of paper are then put on and 
the other floor laid over it and nailed over 
the joists, the workmen being guided by 
chalk lines on the paper. 



COW BARN FOR FORTY COWS— A159 
Cost of Blue Prints, $15.00 

A cow bam for the accommodation of 
forty cows having a feed alley of suflficient 
width to accommodate a wagon with a 
load of soiling feeds is shown in this plan. 
This is the quickest and cheapest way of 
distributing feeds to the mangers along 
both sides of the feed alley. 



side of the manger is rounded up to it 
which makes it easy to keep the feed in 
the mangers and easy to kick it back when 
the cows shove it out, as they do while 
feeding. 

A water faucet is placed at each end of 
the manger for the purpose of watering 



The mangers as well as the whole floor the cows. For disposing of the water left 

surface are built of concrete with the man- in the manger a drain in the center with an 

gers elevated only three inches above the overflow is provided. The middle posts 

floor level. As cows naturally feed from extend from the back of the mangers and 

the ground it is only right that the man- run to the roof and these are spaced to al- 

gers should be very low down. The side low three stanchions between the posts, 

of the manger nearest the cow is made al- A gutter sixteen inches wide and from 

most perpendicular to prevent feed from five to eight inches deep is run diagonally 

working over amongst the bedding. But behind the cows, starting at five feet four 

the feed alley floor is elevated and that from the mangers at one end and finishing 
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up at the other end five feet ten, thus mak- 
ing different length stalls to accommodate 
longer or shorter cows. 

The floor of the stalls is given a slight 
slope from the matter back to the gutter 
and the surface of the floor is left rough 
to prevent the cows from slipping and to 
hold the bedding in place. There is suf- 
ficient room back of the alley to run a 
truck or wheelbarrow to facilitate clean- 
ing out the manure. The liquids of course 
run to the lowest point in the center of the 
gutters where they are connected with a 
bell trap drain, whence they are carried to 
a catch-basin directly opposite the drain 
outside of the building. From this catch- 
basin the liquids are pumped into the dis- 
tributing manure cart. 

All side walls are filled in solid between 
the timbers with cement concrete to a 



height of two feet above the floor and then 
finished with smooth cement plaster which 
makes a perfectly sanitary finish and per- 
mits the entire barn floor to be washed 
with a hose and flooded with water with- 
out injuring any woodwork. 

Warmth and ventilation are secured by 
fitting the size of stable to the number of 
animals and there are windows enough to 
admit abundant sunshine which is nature's 
best disinfectant. Ventilators and fresh 
air shafts in the walls supply a continuous 
stream of fresh air which can be controlled 
by slides. The foul air enters the shafts 
near the floor and rises in the walls to the 
triangular vent duct under the ridge of the 
roof and from this duct the air is ex- 
hausted through the slat ventilator tow- 
ers. About i,8oo cubic feet of air space is 
provided for each animal. 



BARN AT MT. CARMEL, ILL.— Aigs 

The bam shown is on a one hundred and is simple in outline, but commodious and 
twenty acre farm near Mt. Carmel, 111. It very serviceable. 
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The foundation is of concrete which ex- way forming a cellar 7x12x20 ft. in which 
tends 7 ft. deep under east end of drive- are stored fruits, vegetables and perishable 
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foods and feeds for both family and live 
stock. With rope-and-puUey device a bar- 
rel of apples or a bag of potatoes may be 
lowered in or drawn up from this cellar. 
Elevation and plans give general features 
of the structure, showing that the barn is 
intended to stable thirty-eight cows and 
there is provision for a small corn-crib, 
feed room and milk room. The idea is that 
later when the business grows to demand 
it these rooms will be removed to an out- 
side building, or separate buildings, and 
the whole floor space of this barn given up 
to the stable proper. 



TWENTY-FOUR COW STABLE— A210 
Cost of Blue Prints, $15.00 



It will be noticed that about one-third of 
the ground space of this dairy stable build- 
ing is taken up with creamery, delivery 
room, feed room and work shop. The 
reason for this is that there must be no 
tinkering work done in the creamery or 



delivery room. These two compartments 
must be kept as pure and clean as possible, 
or the brand of milk required by the boards 
of health cannot be manufactured. Unless 
there is a shop for tinkering fitted with a 
desk and a cupboard to hang extra cloth- 
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ing these things will accumulate in the being taken to use only the best materials 
creamery and delivery room. Then when and to put them together quickly so the 
the insoector comes around, the hustnf^ss 



of that farmer is classed as second or third job will harden at one time and set to- 
ratj according to conditions as he finds gether in one great stone. Above the con- 



them. 



Crete wall the structure is of wood, but the 




The wall and floor of this dairy bam is lower story is plastered outside with ce- 
built all in one piece of cement, great care ment. All windows are carefully fitted to 
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keep out the cold in winter and they are 
supposed to be kept clean at all times to 
let in plenty of light. 

There is a difference of opinion among 
dairy farmers in regard to the center drive- 
way between the mangers, some claiming 
that this space is greater than necessary 
and that it adds unnecessarily to the width 
and consequently to the cost of the build- 
ing, but those dairymen who feed their 
cows in the stable in the summer time as 
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will accommodate a large feed box on 
wheels which may be pushed back and 
forth to the silo and feed mixing room. 

Especial pains is taken with the parti- 
tion between the cow stable proper and the 
creamery room. It is made solid and the 
door is carefully fitted and supplied with 
a spring to keep it shut in order to protect 
the milk from stable odors. Another im- 
portant feature is to front the stable to- 
wards the prevailing winds so the draft 
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well as in winter like to drive through 
with a hay-rack loaded with green feed 
brought directly from the fields, because 
they can feed the cows so quickly and with 
the least possible labor. 

The feeding may be done in the same 
way in winter by bringing roughage from 
the storage bam, as the same driveway 



will be from the creamery end out through 
the stable. Some dairymen make the mis- 
take of creating a draft the wrong way and 
it makes a lot of difference in the scientific 
production of clean milk. 

When a man goes to the expense of 
building a thoroughly good dairy stable he 
expects to manufacture high grade milk 
and to secure from one cent to five cents 
per quart bottle more than those farmers 
who work along in the old fashioned way. 
But unless all these details are considered 
and carefully worked out he will have di- 
fficulty in getting his price. 



PRACTICAL COW BARN— AaoS 

Cost of Blue Prints, $15.00 

This cow bam is designed for a cold cli- tect the stock from the cold, and at the 

mate and a special effort was made to pro- same time give them proper^entilation 
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and a continuous supply of fresh air by the floor and carry it to the ventilators 
means of air ducts built in the walls, which on the roof, which are controlled by a cord, 
receive the air near the ground level and regulating the flow of air as desired. 
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conduct it to the inside of the barn where The barn is located on the slope of a hill 
it enters the stock room near the ceiling, so that the hay can be hauled directly into 
Other ducts exhaust all the foul air from the upper floor, and the walls of the stock 
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room are built of rubble stone 18 inches 
thick; this, together with the hay above, 
makes a warm stock room. 

The silo is located at the center of the 
south side, where it is convenient for feed- 
ing and also protected from the north 
winds. The shelter shed is also located 
on the south and at right angles to the 




main bam, so that the stock is well pro- 
tected when out of the barn in severe 
weather. As will be seen from the draw- 
ing, this barn is 40 by 100 feet, and con- 
tains stalls for forty-six milch cows, be- 
sides loose stalls for calves, dry stock, bull, 
etc. At the west end is a feed room with 



bins connected by spouts to larger bins on 
the floor above; also stairway to the up- 
per floor, and on the east end is a manure 
pit covered by an extension of the shelter 
shed roof. 

The cross section clearly shows the gen- 
eral arrangement of stalls, mangers, gut- 
ters, etc., all constructed out of cement laid 
on solid ground. The stall partitions are 
built up out of wrought iron bars and 
pipes, leaving nothing to get out of order 
or decay. The wood superstructure is 
constructed out of plank, and the roof is 
self-supporting, without posts or purlins, 
by each set of rafters braced, forming a 



continuous arch from one sill to the other. 

This roof gives an enormous capacity 
to the hay room and is well braced against 
sagging and wind pressure. 

The exterior of the barn is sided with 
matched siding and the roof is of shingles, 
making a very durable and good looking 
building, and at the same time a barn that 
can be built within a reasonable figure. 



FORTY COW BARN— A209 
Cost of Blue Prints, $25.00 



A large modem dairy farm building of 
exceptional completeness and convenience 
of arrangement is presented herewith. In 
the one building are grouped the accom- 
modations for the three branches of dairy 
farming: There are, first, sanitary stab- 
ling for forty milch cows, twelve dry cows, 
two bulls and numerous calves; second, 
improved storage capacity, accurately fig- 



ured, for ensilage, grain, roots, dry fodder 
and bedding sufficient for that number of 
cattle; and, third, a well-equipped milk 
cooling and shipping department. 

For a barn of such large capacity the ar- 
rangement in this case is very good. The 
general form of the building is that of a 
cross. The stanchions are arranged in a 
double row on the ground floor of the long 
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cross member; the feed storage section, filled from the outside through inclined 
extending back at right angles to this, chutes. In that way the reinforced con- 
joins it at the middle. There, two large crete floor was not weakened by trap door 
silos are located with the feed mixing floor openings through it. 
between — thus having a very central loca- This design provides for the rain water 
tioo. The grain bins are next the silos, from the roof to be conducted to two 
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extending 28 feet from the ground floor to 
the plate and provided with a continuous 
cup conveyor, operated by a small electric 
motor, for elevating the grain. 



buried cisterns, from whence it is pumped 
to a large tank overhead, as needed. 

In the front of the building, completely 
separated from the barn and stable, are 




A feature in connection with the root the office and milk handling rooms. As 

cellars is worthy of notice. They are lo- will be observed from the plans the ice 

cated on the ground floor under the "bam house is very conveniently located to the 

floor" or elevated driveway. They are cooling room. A detail drawing of the 
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milk cooler is given, showing the ice bunk- Calcium chloride is a substance which 
er and compartment for the milk cans in increases the capacity of brine to maintain 
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cross section. All the walls and covers of 
this chest are made very heavy, built up in 
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a low temperature. The calcium chloride 
brine circulates in the pipes and is cooled 
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.^r.a^ T^f>ouaH ^ay Jioom j^y ^ mixture of chipped ice and salt pack- 
layers of insulating materia! to keep out ed around the pipe coil in the ice chest, 
the heat. It might be interesting to ex- It is one of the more scientific arrange- 
periment with the calcium chloride cool- ments for the economical production of 
ing medium in connection with a refriger- cold storage that works especially well 
ator made like this. where conditions are all favorable. 

SOUTHERN COW BARN— A207 
Cost of Blue Prints, $15.00 

The cow bam herewith illustrated is de- All rules of architectural proportion and 
signed for a warm climate with the view of design, as far as books are concerned, have 
obtaining good results as an investment, been laid aside. The barn being located at 
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a place where good returns are required ond floor, or hay room, is of wood con- 
and no architectural beauty called for, it struction and covered by a flat roof. 




is a success because it meets all its require- There are two rows of cow stalls ; the 

ments. cows facing each other, and between them 

The walls of the basement or stock room is a hay rack built of one inch wrought iron 




are built of cement blocks and the entire pip?s set six inches apart, the bottom of 
surface being of cement will keep the room the pipes being imbedded in the concrete 
cool in warm summer weather. The sec- floor and the top of the pipes run into a 
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wood rail. This feed rack, extending about trough formed into the cement floor for 
three feet above the hay floor, makes it feeding other foods and for watering. This 
convenient for filling and at the same time is a very good arrangement, not only for 




gives it additional capacity so that it will its compactness, but as all the hay that is 
hold several days' feed. At the foot of each dropped by the cows falls into the trough 
side of this feed rack there is a feeding and is afterwards picked up by the cow iu 
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place of being tramped on and wasted. outside walls, and these are also construct- 
The cows are separated by iron pipe rail- ed of wrought iron pipe, so that there is 




ings which are imbedded in the cement 
floor and fastened to the hay rack. 

As will be noticed in the cut, the cows 
are fastened with chains which are fasten- 
ed to a ring placed around a vertical pipe 
each side of the stall. 




The stall floors have a gradual slope to 
a shallow gutter at the rear of the stall's 
and this gutter has a gradual slope to a 
drain tile to carry out all liquids to a cis- 
tern under the compost pits at the end of 
the bam. Calf stalls and loose stalls for 
dry stock and bull are arranged about the 



practically no wood work about the stalls 
or floors which can rot or get mouldy. 
This makes an ideal barn Tor its purpose 
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and can be constructed at a reasonable 
price, and is practical for southern states 
where hay is the principal feed. For feed- 
ing silage this would not be so practical, 
as it would be too inconvenient to place 
the silage into the feed trough, unless the 



cows were first taken out of their stalls. 
Again it would not be well for a northern 
climate where the barn is constantly- 
guarded against cold weather and a per- 
fect system of ventilation and fresh air in- 
lets are very necessary. 



MODEL DAIRY— A180 
Cost of Blue Prmts, $15.00 

We are here illustrating a dairy build- heat, water, light and power for the vari- 
ing which is very complete and answers ous purposes required on a large dairy and 
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all the requirements for a country dairy, stock farm. The building consists of thrteC 
It has waterworks,, power and electric parts; the left hand wing is the ice storage 
light plant of sufficient capacity to supply house and also contains twa^old storage 
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rooms for butter, cream, milk, etc.; the 
central part is the dairy containing the 
churn room, bottling room, washing room, 
etc., and the right wing is the power and 
pumping station. 

This building is built on a concrete 
foundation, above which it is of the regu- 
lar balloon frame construction. The walls 
are of two-inch by six-inch studding 
sheathed on the outside with matched 
sheathing, then papered and covered with 
drop siding. The space between the stud- 
ding of the dairy and wash rooms from 
the floor to the window sills is filled with 
concrete and then cemented on the inside 
forming a cement wainscoting as well as 



strengthening the building. Above this 
cement work the side walls and ceiling are 
ceiled with beaded yellow pine ceiling. 
The roof is of moss green stained shingles 
and has large ventilators, which makes it 
hygienic and adds to the appearance. 

The ice house is insulated with several 
thicknesses of hair felt, air spaces and 
matched sheathing and insulating, water- 
proof paper. 

The power house has a basement which 
contains the boilers, which are sunk below 
the ground level in order to admit steam 
pipes to be run underground to the other 
farm buildings for heating purposes. The 
pumps and dynamo are run by an engine. 



ANOTHER MODEL DAIRY— A176 
Cost of Blue Prints, $10.00 



A dairy building is located east of the 
cow barn and so arranged that the milk 
can be brought from the east door of the 
cow barn directly to the receiving vat in 
the dairy building. The milk cans are un- 
loaded from the truck on to a platform, 



in order to maintain a uniform tempera 
tare in the building and to prevent the ad- 
mittance of any impure air. From the re- 
ceiving vat the milk flows by gravity 
through the various machines and appara- 
tus without having to be handled by any 




from which the milk is poured into the re- 
ceiving vat from the outside of the build- 
ing, thus avoiding the opening and closing 
of outside doors, which is very essential 



hands until it is sealed in bottles, not only 
for economical, but more especially for 
sanitary reasons. 

From the receiving vat the^jjiilk flojws 
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into the separator and after the milk has 
been separated from the cream it is again 
mixed together and then flows through 
the cooler and into the bottling machine, 
which is located in a pit in the center of the 
milk room. The filled and sealed bottles 
are then placed into wooden delivery boxes 
for immediate delivery or else stored in the 
refrigerator ready for use. 

In order to obtain a purely sanitary 
milk much depends on the care and clean- 
liness of the various receptacles, therefore 
too much emphasis cannot be placed on 
the washing and sterilizing. All the bot- 
tles are thoroughly washed by machines, 
which can do the work very thoroughly 
and rapidly by revolving brushes, etc., and 



after a thorough washing they are set into 
the sterilizing oven, which is equipped 
with steam coils and steam jets. 

The butter room is located to the left 
of the milk room and is well equipped with 
the most up-to-date churns and also con- 
tains the testing machine and other appa- 
ratus. The refrigerator is divided into 
compartments, and is of the most ap- 
proved construction. 

The construction of this building is of 
the usual balloon type, having a stone 
foundation under walls of 2 by 4-inch 
studding, which are sheathed and sided on 
the outside. Between these is placed a 
double thickness of heavy building paper. 



HOME DAIRY— Aao6 

The very best butter is made on farms out, and if it is on the north side of the 

where the women thoroughly understand building it will be cool enough most of the 

the business and have the proper facilities, time without using ice, but ice is cheap 

When the milk from good healthy cows is enough to have and use when you need it. 

run through a cream separator as soon as This dairy is intended for from ten to 

possible after milking and the cream thirty cows. If you have more cows you 



cooled to the right temperature and kept 
in clean, pure air and churned when it is 
just old enough and not too old, you get 
the very nicest butter that skill and energy 
can make. Such butter, if shipped regu- 
larly to consumers in large cities, will 
bring a bigger price than the best cream- 
ery butter made. It is no more work to . . 
make butter right than to make it wrong ; | "^ 
in fact there is less work because you have i ^ 
a proper system and that always helps. ' - 

The farm dairy may be very simple but 
is should be by itself. You cannot make 
gilt-edged butter in the kitchen. There 
are too many odors from cooking and 
sometimes from tobacco smoke. Cream is 
very touchy when it comes to odors. You 
can insult cream with a bad smell quicker 
than any other food product and when it 
is once contaminated no cleansing process 
can possibly eliminate the trouble. 

The dairy may open off from the kitchen 
but you must keep the door closed. You 
will need some means of heating this room 
in winter time, but during the spring, fall 
and summer it will be warm enough with- 



may need more room, but that will depend 




to some exten on how often you ship the 
butter. 

The intention is to pack the butter in 
one pound prints or five po'und crocks 
and to ship in neat little crates holding 
two or three crocks each or in boxes hold- 
ing ten or twenty prints. If you have the 
proper storage and the butter is made to 
keep you can hold it in your store room 
until you get ready to ship it. 
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AN OHIO BARN— A146 
Cost of Blue Prints, $ro.oo 

A STYLE of barn that is very much used threshing machine is set first on one side 
in Ohio is shown in plan (A146). A and then on the other for convenience in 




peculiarity of this style of bam is what is getting the grain to the machine. The 
commonly termed a double threshing bridge from the bank to the ground floor 
floor. In some of the larger ones the must be stronger than common barn 
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bridges because it spans the space between 
the barn and bank and it leaves a runway 
for cattle along the bank side of the build- 
ing. In this plan the cows have no stalls 
but are stabled in an enclosed shed with a 
feeding rack the whole length of the side 
so arranged that it may be filled from the 
mow above. Several removable racks for 
feeding grain may be placed anywhere in 
this shed and a water trough with an ever- 
lasting supply of good pure water will 
hardly freeze in here. 

There are many points of convenience 



with the barn proper. The entrance to 
the bam being overhead the whole ground 
space around the barn is left free to han- 
dle stock. Horses, cows, sheep and hogs 
may all have different quarters and be kept 
separate very much to the advantage of 
the stock and at a great saving in time. 
The dampness which is a bad feature of 
most bank barns is obviated in this plan 
because there is a circulation of air all 
around. 

One of these barns was built on a hilly 
farm in southern Ohio on a site some dis- 
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about a bam built after this plan, one of tance from the house and about twenty 
which is the facility of getting all around feet higher, in fact the house was on one 
it. Gates, fences and retaining walls for hill and the bam on another with a small 
the bank offer opportunities for stock pens ravine separating them. Two round wood- 
in almost every comer without interfering en water tanks were placed near the top 
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of the barn and these tanks were kept sup- 
plied by means of a hydraulic ram work- 
ing from a running spring of pure clear 
water back among the hills. 

To facilitate cleaning the tanks one at 
a time, they were connected at the bottom 
with a short pipe. In this pipe were two 
globe valves and between the valves was 
the outlet pipe to the house and to the 
stock watering troughs. 

The pipe that brought the supply from 
the spring entered the tops of both tanks 
in a similar way. Two valves in the cross 
pipe permitted water to flow into either 
tank or both tanks as desired. 

This arrangement of feed and outlet 
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the other tank could be continued in use. 
In practice it was found desirable to clean 
both tanks twice each year because if left 
longer they were inclined to become slimy. 

About seventy-five head of cattle and 
horses were kept on the farm besides oth- 
er stock and their thrift was due in great 
measure to the unlimited supply of good 
water within easy reach at all times where 
they could drink out of cement troughs 
and cast iron buckets in convenient places 
about the stable and nearby pasture lots. 

Besides supplying the stock an-inch pipe 
was carried under the ground to the house, 
which was in this way supplied with hot 
and cold running water in the kitchen sink 
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pipes made provision for emptying and and bath room. There was also an outside 
cleaning either tank at any time without hose tap for sprinkling the lawn and wat- 
iiiterfering with the water supply because erin^ the flower beds. Another hose code 
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in the carriage house supplied a hose brush and only left to get married and work on 

for washing buggies. a farm of his own. Farm hands are quick 

It might be noted that help stayed along to appreciate modern improvements. 
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on the farm year after year. One man Farmers who plan right can keep help and 
grew up on the place from a chore-boy make money from their work. 

LARGE BANK BARN— A166 
Cost of Blue Prints, $15.00 



A bank bam is very desirable where a 
suitable location can be found but some 
bank bams are very inconvenient and oth- 
ers are damp and musty because the bam 
is not built right. It is not absolutely nec- 
essary to build a bank barn just because 
there is a hill on the farm. It is much bet- 
ter to pick out a plan which is suitable for 
the location than to blindly follow the lead 



made of it, the kind of farming and the 
lay of the land. 

This bank bam is 30 feet wide by 70 
feet long with a basement full size. The 
walls of the basement are of stone and the 
upper structure is heavy frame work 
braced in such a way that a horse fork 
could be used in the peak with a track 
clear from obstruction extending from 



of some other farmer. A barn that is all one gable to the other, 
right on one farm may be all wrong on the There is no objection to making this 
next farm, so much depends on the use wall of cement or concretC/if stone is 
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scarce or if for any other reason a farmer 
prefers cement construction. This barn 
is placed sideways to the bank and has 
two bridges leading to what is commonly 
termed a double threshing floor on a level 
with the ground on the upper side. There 
are two doors on the opposite or south side 
of the barn but they are designed merely 
as openings for light and air as occasion 
requires and to run the carriers out when 
threshing. It is intended to build the straw 



and to support them with good solid posts 
with good stone foundation or thoroughly 
well constructed cement footings solid 
enough to prevent settling. A good many 
such barns give considerable trouble in 
this respect but not necessarily so because 
it is easy to make them right in the first 
place. 

In all stock barns, but especially where 
stock is kept in the basement, ventilation 
is of prime importance. This bam has 




stack in the yard on this lower side of the 
barn. 

The basement is partitioned off into sta- 
bles for six horses and twenty head of cat- 
tle as shown in the basement plan. 

In. building a barn like this it is neces- 
sary to use heavy timbers over the stable 



two ventilators extending through the 
roof at the peak. 

For convenience in feeding there are 
two chutes running down from the hay 
mow to the feed alleys on the stable floor. 
The double threshing floor leaves consid- 
erable room for storage of farm itnple- 
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ments which is very important on most seldom see a barn yard dry enough in the 

farms. Where the land slants like this fall and spring. It is well to consider all 

the barn yard usually is dry but probably these side issues when selecting the site 

a little tile draining helps every yard. We to build on. 

BALLOON ROOFED BARN— A143 
Cost of Blue Prints, $20.00 

A good sized barn with a basement sta- this case there is a good deal of outside 

ble, a good threshing floor and a large stor- wall clear of the bank and the windows 

age for fodder is shown in plan (A143). may be made large. 

The wall may be made of stone or cement Balloon roofs are becoming quite pop- 
according to circumstances. Eight feet ular in barn construction, but some of the 
head room is enough for the cow stable first ones were not made strong enough 
but usually nine feet is better for a horse and heavy winds wrecked them. This 
stable. This barn should front the south roof however is braced by the gables from 
and the root house should be, if possible, every direction which makes the structure 
in a bank on the north side and the feed a strong one. 

alley so arranged that a feed car may be The threshing floor is open in the center 

run into the root house on a level. to the roof but it may be floored over at 

It probably would be better to construct the ends if so desired. The intention is to 
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a board partition between the horse stable 
and the cow stable, but the calf and bull 
pens would be better without a partition 
because the air will circulate better and 
there will be more light in the cow stable. 
One objection to the basement stable is 
the difficulty of lighting it properly. A 
good deal depends on the exposure. In 



work the horse fork from this floor; to 
drive in with loads from the bank at the 
north and back out. 

It is a good plan to leave sufficient open- 
ing to run the straw carrier or stacker up 
to the mows above. On most farms it 
would be desirable to have a stack in the 
yard but it is just as well to put some of 
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the straw back in the bam. A balloon 
roof works splendidly for this purpose. 
The stacker may be turned to blow the 
straw to the furtherest end of any gable. 
It is a good plan to pay careful attention 



It will be noticea that two hay chutes 
are provided to carry the hay down to the 
feed alleys. Hay chutes are a great conven- 
ience but they are draughty things unless 
doors are provided. In putting in the up- 
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to the ventilation of any stable. The air 
in a basement stable is seldom as good as 
it should be. There are two air shafts in 
this plan with openings near the floor. 



per floor timbers and joists it is a good 
plan to make them continuous by building 
them up with two inch plank so as to tie 
the building together in both directions. 
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Remember in building this barn you have ary than the one shown in the plan. In that 
no upper ties and you must support the case it may be extended to cover the whole 
roof from the frame below, but this is eas- floor in the granary wing, which should 
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ily done because of the shape of the build- make the granary about twenty-two by 

ing. thirty feet and the hay shoot would pass 

Some farmers may need a larger gran- down through it just the same. 
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CANADIAN BARN— A183 
Cost of Blue Prints, $250.00 

This large stock and dairy barn was de- with drop siding over a layer of thick tar 
signed for a large Canadian farm and has paper. After the concrete between the 
many good features worth noting, both studding has become hard metal lath are 
from the builder's and the dairyman's put in place on the interior face of stud- 
point of view. ding and over the concrete, which is then 

The shape of the building was developed plastered with cement mortar, making a 
with the view of giving the best shelter cement wainscoting around the walls, 
to the stock. From the points of the com- which makes a perfectly sanitary barn. 



pass, as shown on the floor plan, it will 
be seen that the wings of the cow barn 
and the young stock barn are so situated 
as to keep the north wind off the stock 
when it is let out for exercise during the 



The concrete filled walls help greatly to 
keep the barn warm in winter and cool in 
summer, as well as to stiffen the structure 
against heavy winds. 
The granary is located at the center of 



winter months, and at the same time giv- the north side and contains eight large 
ing them all the sunshine. The building hopper bottom bins for the storage of 
is also arranged to be convenient from the grain and feed. The bottom of each bin 
paddocks, pastures, etc., allowing the is connected with a spout leading to an 
stock to approach their respective stalls elevator boot in the basement, which ele- 
without having to be driven across unnec- vates the grain to a revolving head so that 
essary driveways or through a series of the grain can readily be transferred from 
gates. - one bin to another or onto a truck or wag- 
The building is built of wood, on a foun- ons. Some of the bins also have spouts 
dation of concrete, which is put in place wagon-bed height above the floor for feed- 
by excavating the trenches the exact width ing purposes. The main driveway of the 




and depth of the wall and then the con- 
crete is dumped and tamped into the 
trench, thus avoiding the work and ex- 
pense of planking for concrete forms be- 
low grade. Above g^ade the concrete is 
tamped between planks well fastened in 
place in the usual manner. The concrete 
wall extends up to the floor level where 
the wood construction begins. The space 
between the studding from the floor up to 
the window sill level is also filled with 
concrete after the walls have been sided 



barn goes through this granary and con- 
tains a combination dumping scales with 
a hopper under the floor spouted to the 
elevator boot for loading grain into the 
bins. 

This granary being located near the cen- 
ter of the barn is very convenient for feed- 
ing the stock and adds to the exterior ap- 
pearance of the building. The basement of 
the granary is used for the storage of roots 
for the stock and can be equipped with a 
kettle for boiling and mixing foods, etc. 
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The cow bam contains 57 cow stalls and 
arranged with a feed alley running 
through the entire length with the man- 
gers on either side, so the cattle can be 
conveniently fed from a truck or a trolley 
track system suspended from the ceiling. 
The cows stand facing each other and the 
mangers are continuous, constructed out 
of concrete which forms part of the cement 
floor. The stall floors are of concrete cov- 
ered with plank, which can be taken up 
and cleaned or renewed when desired. 
The manure gutters have sufficient fall to 
drain all liquids to one outlet in the center 
which is connected with a catch-basin, and 
also contains gate valves so arranged that 
while scrubbing the water can be switched 
into a sewer. The passages back of the 
cows are of good width for milking and 
bedding the stock and trucking ont ma- 
nure to platforms built at the end of each 
passage outside of the building. The ven- 
tilation is well taken care of by ducts in 
the walls which carry the air to the venti- 
lators on the roof. 

The young stock barn is located to the 
west of the cow barn and contains six box 
stalls for bulls and calves. These stalls 
are constructed from heavy wrought iron 
gas pipe, having three-inch pipes for cor- 
ner posts and for top or header rail, and 
i>^-inch pipe spaced 6 inches apart for the 
stall partitions; these pipes are set upright 
with the bottom ends well bedded in the 
concrete floor and the upper ends screwed 
into 3-inch header. The gates are also of 
pipe construction and have self-closing 
locks and hinges. 

There are 28 single stalls with swinging 
stanchions for calves, one-year-olds, and 
dry stock similar in arrangement to the 
stalls of the milk cows only not so wide, 
as no milking room is necessary. 

The wing also contains a hospital stall 
which is isolated from all others by solid 
walls and has all side walls, floor and ceil- 
ing finished with cement which is imper- 
vious to moisture and can be readily dis- 
infected. Opposite the hospital stall is a 
watchman's room for a man who can at- 
tend any sick stock during the night. 



The silos are centrally located for con- 
venience in feeding and filling, as the sil- 
age cutter can be located in the central 
feeding room and thus be operated in all 
kinds of weather during the ensilage sea- 
son. The silos are constructed of stud- 
ding spaced 12 inches on centers, sheathed 
on the inside with two thicknesses of Ij4- 
inch by 6 inch sheathing bent around hori- 
zontal and then veneered on the inside 
with hard, vitreous paving brick laid in 
cement mortar, each brick being tightly 
pressed against the sheathing so that the 
silage pressure cannot force it out of place. 
The exterior of each silo is finished to 
match the balance of the building. The 
silos have a concrete foundation which is 
flush on the inside with the face of brick 
lining, and being- excavated down to the 
footing increases its capacity by about 50 
tons. The floors are of concrete, dished 
to the center, and connected with a deep 
seal trap and drain. 

South of the silos is the horse barn, 
which contains 17 single stalls on one side 
and 9 single and 4 box stalls on the other 
side, giving it a capacity of thirty horses. 
Each stall has an outside window for light 
and ventilation. These windows are 
about seven feet from the floor to avoid 
draft on the animals and protected by a 
wire mesh guard. The stall partitions 
are of wood to a height of 5 feet 6 inches, 
giving a good circulation oif air and light. 
The stall floors are of double thickness of 
T}i inch by 6 inch flooring with several 
thicknesses of roofing felt laid in hot 
tar between. All stall floors are slightly 
sloped down towards the driveway and 
have cast iron gutters with perforated cast 
iron covers and connected with catch- 
basin and sewer. 

East of the horse bam is the chicken 
house, having a capacity of 350 fowls, di- 
vided into seven compartments of 50 each, 
so arranged that the chickens get the 
south sun and protected from the cold 
north winds. 

East of the horse barn is the shed for 
wagons and farming implements with a 
door into the horse stable, so the team can 
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be taken directly from the stable into the in this article for lack of space. Suffice it, 
shed and hitched up without having to go therefore, to conclude in stating that the 
through a barn yard. building is so constructed that any depart- 
There are many other conveniences ment of the same can at any future time 
about this building, but we must refrain be extended or added to. 

AN OCTAGON BARN— Aiso 
Cost of Blue Prints, $15.00 

This is a cement silo with a barn built ery direction. Every side is both a brace 
around it. The arrangement is a good one and a tie for the next side. To prevent 
for feeding young cattle to make them any possible pulling away from the silo, 
grow, rather than to fatten steers for the rods connect all the floor joists and all the 
market. The silo is sixteen feet in diam- rafters. This makes a circle of three quar- 
eter and thirty-two feet high with a twelve ter inch iron at the floor and again at the 
inch cement wall and a pit that reaches roof, but if the different sides of the build- 
three feet below the surface of the ground, ing are well tied together there will be no 




Three feet is deep enough to give a good 
solid foundation and it is deep enough 
when you come to pitch the last silage out 
of the bottom. 

The frame-work of the barn is very 
light. The silo is used to support the mid- 
dle and the bam really is braced from ev- 



getting away even if the iron rods are not 
used. 

The octagon construction has been 
worked out in this plan in preference to a 
round barn because the construction is 
cheaper. The sills and other timbers are 
straight. The joists usually are cut square, 
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at least there are not very many bevels and 
when a joist is beveled it is only on one 
end and the other end is cut square. It is 
the same with the rafters. 



The mangers being next to the feed a.1- 
ley makes feeding as easy and convenient 
as it is possible to have it. Perhaps no 
other bam construction can offer such ad- 



There is considerable room for straw vantages at feeding time. The mangers 
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and hay around the silo and it is easy to hold hay, com stalks or other roughage 

make places next to the silo for putting and the bottoms are tight for feeding corn 

both hay and straw down into the feed or ensilage. The feed room in front of the 

alley. silo doors is boarded to the-ceiling so that 
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ensilage enough for a full feed may be 
piled up out of the way of the ensilage 
cart. A packing box with large castors 
may be used for a silage cart or it may be 
a well built cart with heavy iron wheels 
and with hinged sides to drop over to the 
manger. 

There are four entrances for conveni- 
ence in getting out the manure and most 
of them will be used at times for letting 
stock in or out, especially if the barn is 
divided up in compartments for the differ- 
ent kinds of stock. Each post has a good 



cement footing as shown in the plan and 
the elevation shows the way the timbers 
run. 

There is no floor in the bottom except 
the ground as it is intended to let the 
straw and manure accumulate, but there 
is a good feed room floor as this is where 
the work is done three or four times a day. 
A silo surrounded like this must be filled 
with a carrier. A blast stack will not work 
well on an incline and it is not convenient 
to place the cutter close to the silo, but a 
good carrier works all right. 



EIGHTY ACRE FARM BARN— A211 
CoBt of Blue Prints, $10.00 

A general purpose barn thirty-two by 
sixty feet with storage room overhead may 
be built on this plan. The idea is to pro- 
vide a barn that is suitable for a farm, say 
of eighty acres, where six or eight horses 
are kept for work and for breeding pur- 
poses, and where there is a variety of eat- 



ing out. There is a manger between the 
stanchions and the outside of the barn 
with a rack to hold hay and there is a long 
narrow opening above this rack into the 
mow the whole length of the rack so that 
hay may be put down from overhead and 
distributed as it is thrown down, which 




tie, some milch cows and some growing saves once or twice handling when com- 

calves and young stock. pared with feeding arrangements in some 

The cow part is partitioned off from the other stables. 

other part of the barn with stanchions fac- A manure carrier runs on a track behind 
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the cows and the same track is extended to 
run behind the horses with a switch to 
throw it from one track to the other as 
needed. Carrying the manure all out at 
one door leaves the outside of the barn 
clean on three sides which adds very much 
to the appearance. 

The main entrance is into an alley twelve 
feet wide which gives storage room for 
wagons, buggies, etc., and at the back end 
there are watering arrangements and a de- 
pression in the cement floor with a hole in 
it to carry off the water. In this depres- 
sion buggies and other rigs are washed 
and for this purpose it is a good plan to 



while other horses are so quarrelsome that 
they must have separate stalls. 

The feedway in front of the horses is 
narrow because it is not intended to store 
any feed on this floor, except in the corn- 
crib. There is a chute from the oat bin 
above with just a small box at the bottom 
to dip from. There is a lid to this box 
which shuts down in such a way that a 
horse could not lift it even if it should get 
loose and crowd into this narrow feedway. 

The corn-crib portion is boarded tight 
on the inside, but the two outer sides are 
slatted. There are small doors outside 
near the top of the crib to shovel the corn 
through and there is no inside door Open- 
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have either a force pump or a tank supply 
of water under pressure. 

There is a feed door in the side of each 
box stall which hinges at the top and may 
be lifted to put grain into the manger 
boxes. Hay, however, is poked down from 
overhead through the hay chute. There 
are four double stalls and four single stalls 
which is a very good arrangement because 
some pairs of horses like to stand together 



ing into the crib except from the- feedway 
in front of the horses. 

Hay is put in from the front of the barn 
by means of a hay fork and oats are lifted 
to the second floor by a sHng drawn up 
with a horse, one, two or three sacks at a 
time. 

This arrangement stands all the stock 
with their heads toward the walls, a diflfer- 
ent arrangement from most bams. When 
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the feed is put down from overhead there 
really is very little objection to an arrange- 
ment of this kind in a small barn and there 
is an advantage so far as the horses are 
concerned in that they may be unhitched 
from the wagon, go at once to the water- 



ing trough and drink, then find their ■own 
stalls without assistance from anybody. 

A long narrow harness closet with two 
doors makes a good place to hang harness 
so that there is no excuse for having it 
scattered around on pegs in the way. 



HAY AND GRAIN BARN— A167 

Cost of Blue Prints, $15.00 

A long barn designed to hold a good it convenient to fill the barn from either 

deal of hay and grain is shown in this illus- end or from both ends as occasion re- 

tration. It is a timber frame covered with quires. There is a driveway crosswise 

eight inch drop siding. through the barn at the center. This drive- 

The track for the hay fork is suspended way is floored with a two inch plank floor, 

from the peak by seven-eighth inch iron but it is not necessary to floor the other 




rods and the track extends the whole part of the building except with round 
length of the building and projects several poles to keep the hay and grain sheaves 
feet at each end. This arrangement makes off the ground. Such a barn is intended 
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more for storage on large farms where 
considerable grain is harvested and hay- 
cut either to feed or for sale. 

It is not necessary to have such a barn 
near the other farm buildings. Many 



don't require quite such frequent atten- 
tion as the other animals. 

The cross center floor is intended for 
threshing, but there is no provision for 
storing threshed grain. It is supposed that 



noGRrun 



farmers prefer to have it convenient to there is a granary near the house and oth- 
the fields because it is never used for er buildings and it is better to haul the 
housing stock unkis it be sheep and they grain from the machine. 

PRETENTIOUS STOCK BARN— A179 
Cost of Blue Prints, $35.00 



This pretentious stock barn is very com- 
plete and of an elastic pattern, so designed 
that its capacity can be increased by build- 
ing on to the gable ends and extending 
them out any distance that may be re- 
quired without affecting the general ar- 
rangement or exterior architectural pro- 
portions in the least. The two wings to 



sort of court around the silo, admitting 
the sun, but obstructing the severe storms 
and giving shelter to the stock. The silo 
is well situated with reference to feeding, 
being in the middle of the cow barn. The 
cows stand back to back, which is of great 
advantage in cleaning out the gutters, as 
all the dirt can be handled from the center 
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the right and left of the silo contain the driveway and carried to the manure pits 
young stock and horses respectively and to the right. To the left hand or west end 
face the south. These two wings form a of the cow barn is a large room for implc- 
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ments, wagons, harness cases and stair- 
ways to upper floor which contains grain 
•vns, storage rooms for light machines 
vehicles, etc., and sufficient hay and feed 
room for all stock. 

This building has a concrete foundation 
with the concrete walls extending about 
2 feet above the cement floor level in the 
stock rooms. This prevents any moisture 
from getting to the framework and also 
makes a very sanitary and durable build- 



braced roof which allows the free use of a 
trolley hay fork the full length of the 
building. 

The roof is of green stained shingles, 
of Dutch colonial architecture, and not 
only of a very appropriate design, but its 
shape adds greatly to the storage capacity 
of hay, grain, etc. 

There is an embankment driveway on 
the north side which admits hay wagons 
into the upper floor for the unloading of 
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ing. The frame walls are constructed of 
two by six studding covered with tar paper 
and drop siding on the outside and tar 
paper and matched sheathing on the in- 
side. 

The lower story has two rows of posts 
which support the upper floor and also 
serve to hold the stanchions and stall par- 
titions. The upper story is of a single span, 
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hay, grain, etc. The silo is of frame con- 
struction lined on the inside with paving 
brick, making it absolutely air tight and 
almost frost proof. There is a trolley 
track feed carrier hung to the ceiling of 
the lower story, which simplifies the feed- 
ing. The building, as the cut shows it, 
will accommodate 100 head of cattle and 
nine horses. 



BARN NEAR ST. FRANCISVILLE, ILL.— A188 



The accompanying is a medium large, 
plain and very serviceable barn on an 
eighty acre farm built at very low cost, the 
timber being furnished and most of the 
work being done by the farmer himself 
who owns a small tract of timber from 
which the logs were cut, furnishing all the 
lumber for the frame and siding. 

The barn is of red oak lumber undressed 
and unpainted. The frame is what is 
known here as the "spiked" frame, three 



two by eight inch plank being spiked to- 
gether, making finished timber six by 
eight inches. The bam is sixty by forty- 
eight feet with twelve foot driveway 
lengthwise through the center of main 
building and an inclosed twelve foot shed 
on the south stabling twelve dairy cows. 
There is a twelve foot open shed the entire 
width of the west end. It is twenty feet to 
the eaves of the main part, fourteen feet 
to the eaves of south cow shed and thirty- 
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five feet to the comb. The mow above cov- the walls, and having capacity for sixteen 

ers the entire floor, sixty by forty-eight horses. 

feet, and will hold eighty tons of hay. Hay The bam is on a foundation of natural 




is taken into the mow from outside east 
end from large door just under comb, and 



stone pillars with earth floor, and the 
building is constructed to fit the hill, which 




it has modem equipment of track and hay- 
fork. 

Horse stalls are arranged on either side 
of the center driveway, the horses facing 



CROS& SECTION 

slopes to the west, east posts being shorter 
and west posts being longer. There is a 
small corn-crib in the northwest comer, 
and two box stalls at east end. 



WABASH COUNTY, ILL^ BARN— A185 

A medium large barn on the 160-acre the community. It is a plain structure 

farm of Mr. J. O. Wood, of Wabash Co., with no sheds, and is ninety feet long by 

111., one of the most scientific farmers of forty-six feet wide by twenty feet to the 
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«aves and thirty-seven and one-half feet to 
the comb. The frame work consists of sev- 
en Dents placed fifteen feet apart. There is 
" driveway through the center closed with 



and this must be taken into consideration 
when planning to build. Some farmers 
when depending on local carpenters pre- 
fer to make a building higher at the sides 




double hinged doors at each end. The 
large mow above holds ninety to one hun- 
dred tons of hay which is taken up inside 
at the end of the driveway, the floor be- 
ing afterwards replaced and the section 
blown full of shredded fodder. 

One side below is used for horses and 
the other for cattle with mangers adjacent 
to driveway. It will stable nfteen horses 
and from twenty to forty cattle. 

Good ventilation is supplied by small 
doors on a level with the heads of the ani- 
mals. The bam is built on solid brick 
foundation and the frame is of sawed oak 
timbers; siding is pine ship lap and roof 
red cedar shingles. It was built in 1903 at 
a cost of $1,500, Mr. Woods furnishing 
timber for frame from his own forest and 
doing all of his own hauling. The only 
change he would make in building again 
would be to build four feet higher for 
greater mow capacity. 

This barn is unusually high at the sides. 
Boards twenty feet long for boarding up 
and down are not usually easy to obtain 



with a plain straight roof like this rather 
than to undertake a curb roof with the 




CROSS SECTION 

extra skill and care in framing that such 
a roof entails. 
We show this bam as an old fashioned 
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type that has a great many advocates 
among practical farmers. There are res- 
trictions in bam building as well as other 
things. What suits one community or 
one farmer is not to be recommended for 
another and a great deal depends on the 
carpenters within reach. Almost any 
local carpenter can lay out a 'barn like 



drive through with a hay rack loaded with 
roughage from the fields for both cows 
and horses and the driveway is supposed 
to be floored over with timbers heavy 
enough to support a mow above. 

Openings are shown by the dotted lines 
for putting down hay and straw in winter 
and there is another opening in the center 
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this, take the usual handy men about the 
place as helpers and push the work along 
from beginning to finish without a hitch; 
when the same carpenter with the same 
help would be bothered to death with the 
intricacies of a more complicated building. 
There are more economical barns than 
this in regard to space because you lose a 
good deal out of the center of the barn with 
such a long driveway. On the other hand 
one half of the barn is devoted to cows and 
this driveway answers for a feed room to 



for the hay fork in summer when the barn 
is being filled. This center opening should 
be covered with poles or planks and hay 
thrown over it to prevent a draught. The 
hay chutes should be boxed around and 
closed at the floor level with weighted 
trap doors for the same reason. One of 
the greatest objections to openings of this 
kind is the draught they create. Ventil- 
ation is absolutely necessary where a num- 
ber of animals are kept together, but ven- 
tilation does not mean a draught. 



YANKEE BARN— A134 

C<»t of Blue Prints, $5.00 

A style of bam that is often seen in New There is a driveway through this part of 

England is given in plan (A134). The the barn and the door is large enough to 

horses and cows occupy part of the first get in with a hay-rack or a grain drill, 

floor, leaving a space in. one corner that The upper part of the bam is used al- 

makes a convenient storage for farm tools, most altogether for hay starve, the hay 
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being lifted from the driveway by a horse- 
fork. It makes the stable much warmer 
to run the partitions in front of the cows 
and horses to the ceiling above. Unfofr 
tunately, too many farmers are careless 
about such things and their animals often 
suffer in large draughty stalls. 

This bam is thirty-six feet wide by sixty 
feet long, not very large on the ground for 
a farm barn, but the shape of the roof 
helps out very much in storage. 

It is floored over with the exception of 
an opening over the driveway and as this 
floor is only nine feet above the ground it 
leaves a very large loft. 

There are a great many Yankee bams 
without so many windows, but the win- 
dows are a great advantage. It is much 
easier and more pleasant to do work in a 
light bam and the animals do better. It 
is difficult to account for so many dark 
bams, except that the fashion was estab- 
lished when the country was new and win- 



dow lights were a great deal more expen- 
sive than they are now. Glass and sash 
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are just about as cheap as siding, there is 
no economy in building dark barns. 



BARN FOR A SMALL FARM— A160 
Cost of Blue Prints, $10.00 
This is a small barn for a small farm horses and about fifty fowls and there is 
where four or five horses are kept besides room for a couple of breeding sows. In 




a few milch cows and a little other stock, every stable a box stall or two comes in 
This barn was designed for 10 cows, five handy. A box stall is almost an absolute 
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necessity sometime during the year either 
for sick animals or because some special 
attention is required. 

The entire upper part is floored and 
there is an opening over the storage and 
implement room to pitch up hay, straw 
and other forage. This same opening an- 
swers for passing feed down to the man- 
gers from the feed lofts. 

There are windows all around this bam 
for light and ventilation; a provision that 
is too often left out when farm bam plans 



The floor of this stable should be of con- 
crete with the upper layer an inch thick 
composed of one part Portland cement 
and two parts clear soft sand but in mak- 
ing a floor like this is should be remem- 
bered that hard smooth cement is slippery 
and dangerous. The passage way may be 
marked oflF in diamonds with a regular tool 
which presses into the soft cement about 
one-half inch deep, but if the work is done 
on the farm and the usual mason's imple- 
ments are not at hand, a smooth rake han- 
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are made. It is not necessary to shut a 
barn all up dark, and it is not advisable to 
do so. Windows do not cost much more 
than siding and the sun and light let in 
is a g^eat advantage to stock. 
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die may be used by imbedding it in the soft 
cement half its thickness. The handle 
should not be more than three-fourths or 
seven-eighths of an inch in diameter. 
Unless the concrete foundation in _thu 
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driveway is of superior quality the cement 
top layer should be more than an inch in 
thickness, perhaps two inches in the cen- 
ter, tapering to an inch at the sides next 
to the stalls. 

In laying a concrete floor in any build- 
ing it is necessary to run a wall around the 



outside and this wall should extend below 
{ro$t. If the ground is inclined to damp- 
ness, it is better to run a three inch or four 
inch drain tile all around the wall along 
the bottom and the outlet of this tile 
should be carried away from the building 
eight or ten feet and terminate in a drain. 



SMALL FARM BARN— A169 
Cost of Blue Prints, $10.00 
A neat little barn that is well propor- stalls. The cow stable side has a ceiling 
tioned and suitable for a farm of twenty seven feet high. Cows don't get their 
or thirty acres is given in these illustra- heads up as high as horses do and they 
tions. There is a threshing floor in the don't need such a high ceiling. Cows keep 
middle with wide double doors in the north warmer in a stable with a low ceiling and 
side as well as in the south side making if there is plenty of chance for the air to 
a good liberal passageway through the get in and out again they have good ven- 
center of the barn. tilation. 






On one side of the driveway is a granary 
and stabling for three horses with a nine 
foot ceiling. A third of the bam on the 
other side of the driveway is made into a 
cow stable making seven good roomy 



It seems diflicult for some live stock men 
to understand this phenomenon. The rea- 
son is the air circulates more freely when 
it is warm. The body heat of seven cows 
in this stable with a low ceiling wiUiwarm 
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the air sufficiently to keep it in circulation. 
If there are openings where the fresh air 
can get in, the foul air will find its way out 
and there will be a constant change. 

Both the cow stable and horse stable are 
boarded up in front, but barn boarding 
usually is not very tight. Unless matched 
stuflf is used there is a little opening be 
tween the boards that allow for the escape 
of a good deal of bad air. There usually 
is considerable space around the doors. 
There are feed doors in front of the stable 
so the fodder may be put in from the barn 
floor. 

It is hardly necessary to use a horse 
fork in a barn of this size. The flooring 
overhead does not cover the whole of the 
threshing floor so that hay and grain in 
the sheaf is forked up by hand. It will be 
noticed by referring to the transverse and 
longitudinal sections that the timber is' 
very carefully planned for size and length 
in proportion to the building. Every stick 




is necessary but there is not a piece 1 
many. 



KESLER BARN— A189 

The illustration shows a very attractive twenty-eight feet wide by fifty-two feet 
and handy bam. It consists of main part long, eighteen feet to the eaves and thirty- 
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five feet to the comb. On the north is a 
low sheep shed forty feet long by fourteen 
feet wide, and extending east of this is an- 
other low addition twenty-six feet long by 
eighteen feet wide, the north half of which 



are at work on the farm, as at threshing 
time. 

A driveway runs through the main build- 
ing from east to west, on one side below 
which are horse stalls and corn crib. On 



is used for horse stalls, hog house and corn either side of the driveway above are hay 
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crib, the com crib being built over the hog 
compartment. The south half of this ex- 
tension is an open shed. Also an open shed 
extends along the east side of the main 
building and is equipped with mangers for 
six horses to be used when extra teams 



mows which hold about fifty tons of hay 
which is taken up from the center inside. 

North of the middle horse stalls and crib 
are the cow stalls, a three foot feedway 
running between them. 

The plan as given includes ^ leanto on 
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the north end which extends all the way shed like this with a roof sloping to the 

across the end of the barn and is attached north makes a very good shelter, 

to the open shed which contains a box stall In this case the feed rack is built on the 

and a hog house and joins the northeast north side of the shed and it may be filled 

corner of the main barn. The shed for by putting down hay from the mow over- 

sh^ep is a good arrangement and it is plac- head. The mow is not very large, but as 
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ed right. Sheep have no business in the 
common barnyard; they are likely to get 
hurt and they are a nuisance at feeding 
time. Sheep carry their own blanket with 
them and they require no warmth from 
the building except at yeaning time. A 



the shed is only fourteen feet wide feed 
is easily shoved through from the main 
barn. This method of feeding is much 
better than putting hay down through an 
open chute amongst the sheep. They 
crowd under the' falling feed-and thoy get 
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their wool so filled with chaff and seeds 
that it affects the sale of it, besides the 
dirt and dust is no benefit to the sheep. 

Keep sheep dry and have a lot for them 
to run out in during the day time. Drain- 
age must be looked to or water will ac- 
cumulate when the snow melts towards 
spring. 

As a usual thing it is not a good plan 
to have a hog house in connection with" the 
barn but on a great many farms only a 
few hogs are kept and they are allowed 
to run out on pasture most of the time. 
In such cases a hog house built into the 
far end of this northeast shed is permissi- 
ble, though not advisable. During these 
days of specialties it is better to have 
small movable hog houses than to let them 
come anywhere near the barn. 

The box stall under this shed will be 
found very useful to stable a horse or cow 
when they need veterinary attention, or 
to hold a mare and colt, or for two or three 
spring colts during their first winter. In 
fact it will be a better plan to build two 




CROSS SE.CTION 

or three box stalls under this shed and 
make provision elsewhere for the hogs. 



BARN WITH ELL SHED— A163 
Cost of Blue Prints, $10.00 

A small barn with an ell shed attached 
is shown in this design. The bam proper 
which is 28 feet wide by 56 feet long is in- 
tended to accommodate five head of horses 
in about one-third of the floor space leav- 
ing the other part for a driveway with 
storage for grain, hay and farming imple- 
ments. The whole of the second floor is 
given over to storage for hay or grain in 
the sheaf. 

A hay bay extends from the ground to' 
the roof in one end of the building but a 
floor extends over the stable and the great- 
er part of the threshing floor. The thresh- 
ing floor section may be partitioned off 
from the horse stable to make the stable 
warmer. 

The shed forms an L running across the 
north and west sides of the barn yard, 
leaving the south side open to the sun. 
This arrangement breaks the north and 



the west wind and provides a comfortable 
barn yard for winter. 
Stalls for 12 cows are built in the north 
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shed by putting two cows in each stall. The other part of the shed is open to the 

This shed has a cement floor built like a weather on the east side looking towards 

sidewalk and the floor extends out under the barn, an arrangement that makes 

the projecting roof which comes over a about as comfortable a barn yard as pos- 

few feet into the yard forming a protec- sible to obtain without roofing the whole 

tion against rain and snow. thing. 

It is something that every barn yard This little bam with shed attachment 




should have because there are times when is not expensive but is more convenient 
the yard is wet and muddy in spite of ev- than some larger structures. The cost is 
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ery precaution. A wide roof dripping into within the reach of any farmer although 
a bam yard is objectionable but the drip he may not have more than 20 acres of 
from this little short roof is insignificant, land. A transverse sectionJs shown giv- 
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ing a good idea of how the building is put together and there is no waste of tira- 
framed. It is a strong frame that is easily ber. 
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'^ It is possible to arrange a barn like this 

D with sheds that will make a better appear- 

BssB^^ ance on the farm and house stock better 

****" than some expensive barns. 

CATTLE BARN— Ai 15 
Cost of Blue Prints, $10.00 
A medium sized bam to accommodate is made use of to the best advantage, and 
eight cows and six horses is given in plan the barn will be found very useful on farms 
(An5). The size on the ground is thirty- 
two by forty-four, which is not very large 
for a farm bam, but it is not intended to 
be a large one. The first floor is divided 
into three parts; the horses occupy one, 
the cows another and the middle section, 
fifteen feet wide, is left for general pur- 
poses. It tinswers for a feed room, storage 
for a wagon or two and general barn pur- 
poses. The second floor covers the whole 
building with a couple of hay chutes to let 
down feed and straw to the horses and cat- 
tle. It hardly pays to work a horse fork 
in a barn of this size. The stuff may be 
put in by hand from the outside through 
doors that open down to the floor. There 
is no waste space in this plan, every foot 
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where a small number of cows and about with siding. May be made any length. 
the usual number of horses are kept. The A good feature about this barn is that it 
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plans show the construction in detail. It can be added to without interfering with 
may be boarded up and down or covered the general arrangement in any way. 

MOUNT CARMEL BARN— A186 



This is a medium large, attractive and 
serviceable barn on a 120-acre farm. It 
stands on a solid concrete foundation wall 
three feet deep and eight inches wide at 
the top. It is eighty-four feet long, forty 
feet wide, twenty feet to the eaves, and 
thirty-eight feet to the comb. There are 
six bents of fourteen feet span each. ' The 
frame timbers are six by eight inches, oak 
stuff, and the rafters two by five inches of 
the same material. The siding is matched 
white pine painted red, and the roof is of 
red cedar shingles. There is a vegetable 
and fruit cellar under north end of drive- 
way twelve by twenty feet by seven feet 
deep. The hay mow of the barn covers the 
entire upper floor forty by eight-four feet 
by twelve feet to top of side posts, and 
will hold about one hundred tons of hay. 



It is fitted up with modem hay fork and 
track, and hay is taken into the mow from 




either end, the openings being provided 
with pairs of swinging doors,^ Com-o-ibs 
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The barn will stable eight horses and 
twelve cows, the mangers all facing the 
long feed or driveway. The. general ap- 
pearance is imposing. The cost is $1,800, 
Mr. Risley doing his own hauling and fur- 
nishing the frame timbers from his own 
woods. 



are buMt in two corners as shown and they 
are properly ventilated. 

Running full length of both sides of the 
barn are self-supporting six foot sheds 
which allows full ventilation of the stables 
during summer through the open doors, 
but protection against both sun and rain. 

CONCRETE AND WOOD BARN— A213 
Cost of Blue Prints, $15.00 
Design of a practical farm barn suitable The basement also contains a room for 
for a farm of eighty acres where the farm- wagons and buggies with a wash floor de- 
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er wishes to keep a dozen cows and five or pression in the center, an arrangement 
six work horses in the basement with stor- that makes a combination horse and cow 
age overhead for hay and other roughage, barn with three box stalls fo.i; calves or 
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other stock. It is a convenient arrange- tions and mice and rats are not trouble- 
ment where a farmer has only the one some, because they find no harbor of pro- 
main barn. tection. 

Among the novel features in this barn is The balance of the barn is of frame con- 

a cement floor with cement partitions be- struction with a curb roof. Another intet- 
tween horse stalls. These partitions are 
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made of reinforced concrete and are round- esting feature of this barn is the two large 
ed down to meet the floor at the bottom galvanized iron ventilators with glass tops 
which makes a very solid and lasting stall, which conducts the foul air from the bot- 




The standing floors in the stalls are cov- tom of the stable out through the roof, 

ered with planks which of course are re- The cross section shows the cement floor 

newed occasionally, but the stall bottoms, with piers and footings in profile and the 

partitions and cement mangers are there cement work is indicated on the different 

,to stay. Horses do not gnaw such parti- plans and elevations. 
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HORSE BARNS 



FARM buildings serve their purpose are warm animals, that is they contain 

best when especially adapted to the body heat enough to warm a stable when 

specific use required of them. Horse conditions are as they should be. 

barns should be different from any other Before starting to build put a little 

building on the farm. The health and com- time on the study of ventilation. Read 

fort of horses should be the first consid- up on the circulation of warm air. Don't 

eration, but convenience in attending to depend on others because they might not 

their wants and requirements, makes a understand the particular conditions you 

close second. are dealing with. It is well enough to ask 

All horse stables should be well ventil- advice, but get the information from dtf- 
ated. Every farmer knows that there is ferent sources so that you may be able to 
a great difference in stables in this res- sift the quality of your instructions suf- 
pect. Some stables are so built that you ficiently to keep the grain and discard the 
would rather keep out of them if possible chaff. Don't blindly copy a stable that 
because they can't be kept clean. The some one else has built without carefully 
smell of ammonia is always present and considering whether it fits your require- 
when the doors are shut it is very dis- ments. A horse stable that works all 
agreeable. Imagine shutting a valuable right for one farmer is all wrong for 
horse up in such an atmosphere at night another, because his horses may be larger, 
and expect to find him in good condition or has more of them, or he handles them 
in the morning. Horses are the most ex- differently. Some farmers have a lot of 
pensive animals on the farm and the most horses that they press into service in the 
susceptible to disease; hence, the first con- summer time and turn them out in the 
sideration in a stable should be to pro- yards and sheds to winter. Such farmers 
mote the health of the horses. usually raise horses to sell and have more 

A horse stable should be cool and airy than they need at all times. Other far- 

in summer and it should be warm and well mers keep just what horses they need to 

ventilated in winter. The floor should do the work. They keep four horses or 

be made in such a manner that it will not six horses the year round and they have 

absorb the liquids from the manure, and' no intention of altering their usual cus- 

there should be no crack to let these liq- tom. But in either case a man can ar- 

uids down underneath to ferment and des- range a stable for a certain number of 

troy the air in the building. Stable ceil- horses and build it accordingly. 

ings must necessarily be high enough to In cold weather a stable big enough for 

permit a horse to get his head up. Horses six horses will not be warm enough if only 
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two are stabled. If for any reason the 
stable is too large it is better to fill it up 
with cows in the winter for the reason 
that you cannot have ventilation without 
heat. On general principles it is more 
satisfactory to keep horses in a building 
by themselves and it is but little extra 
expense to do so. 

When possible a horse stable should 
contain a carriage room that is reason- 
bly free from dust. Every man has or 
should have the ambition to keep a rig for 
the road that is decently clean. He owes 
it to himself and his family to provide a 
respectable turnout. A farmer's family 
depends for change and recreation on the 



opportunity to get away from home by 
means of the horses. They are judged 
to a very great extent by the apperance 
they make. You cannot get away from 
the fact that a person's social standing 
in the community is largely arranged for 
them by the opinion of others. No man 
is independent enough to stand alone. 
A man's usefulness in the community de- 
pends largely upon the appearance that he 
and his family make on dress occasions, 
and the appearance in turn depends very 
much on the horses, harness and wagons 
that they use when driving on the public 
road. 



PLAIN HORSE BARN— A161 
Cost of Blue Prints, $15.00 



A plain straight-away horse barn with 
ten single stalls, five box stalls, feed room, 
harness room and vehicle room with a 
wash platform in the center ts given in 
this plan. There is a driveway through 
the center wide enough to admit a load of 



This barn will easily accommodate fif- 
teen horses and it will hold feed enough 
to supply them for a long time. The 
building is thirty-seven feet wide by six- 
ty-eight feet long. It is set on a stone 
foundation with two rows of stone piers 



hay or a load of straw, if so desired, but 
there are doors opening outside in the ga- 
ble to pitch in hay and straw, either by 
hand or horse fork, so it would not be nec- 
essary ordinarily to drive inside with a 
bulky load, but a good passageway be- 
tween horse stalls is a great convenience 
anyway. 



supporting the floor joists and posts which 
run to purlin plates. 

There is a large vent shaft running from 
the stable ceiling to and through the hay 
mow with doors for throwing down hay 
or fodder as well as for ventilation. Grain 
in sacks can be hoisted up this ventilator 
shaft and conveniently dumped into feed 
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bins which have hopper bottoms and 
spouts leading to the mixing room below. 

In the driveway at one side of the mix- 
ing room door is a water supply pipe and 
watering trough with a hose connection 
to supply water to the wash room on the 
floor of the vehicle room. 

The stalls are floored with a double 
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thickness of oak flooring one and three- 
quarter inches thick slightly sloping to 
cast iron gutters, which run the entire 
length of the stall room on each side of 
the driveway. The first thickness of 
these stall floors is laid in hot tar, then 
two thicknesses of tar roofing felt is put 
on being well mopped over with tar, and 
this covered with the upper thickness of 
oak one and three-quarter inch flooring. 

Where a great many horses are to be 
fed overhead feed bins are a great conven- 
ience. The bottoms may be made hopper 
shape as shown in the plan, or they may 
be level. A hopper, of course, is best, but 
with a flat bottom a little accumulation 
of grain around the edges at the bottom 
is all that remains when the grain stops 
running down the spout, and flat bottom 
bins are cheaper. 

The main entrance doors are both wide 
and high. Unless the door is large 
enough it is sometimes difficult to get out. 
The door must have a good height because 
you want room for a carriage or a top 



buggy. We all have had experience in 
catching a buggy top on the lintel of a 
low door way. It seems to be the proper 
occasion for saying things. No builder 
likes to have such remarks made about 
him. 

There is a good row of box stalls. It 
is difficult to plan a decent sized box stall 
in a small stable. They run into room too 
fast. Nothing looks so comfortable for 
a good horse as a roomy box stall. If the 
horses had their way about it there would 
be more box stalls, but it really requires 
about three times as much room to stable 
horse in this way. No man begrudges the 
room, but most men don't like to put up 
money enough to enclose it properly. 

The ideal arrangement for stabling a 
horse is a big box stall with a good sized 
window for light and a door cut in half so 
that the upper part may be left open dur- 
ing the daytime to let the horse look out. 
A box stall shut up tight is a prison for a 
horse, they like to see things as well as 
other folks. 

Some box stalls are fitted with rubbing 
boards. They consist of planks about two 



inches thick turned edgewise to the horse 
and fastened to the sides of the stall just 
low enough down so the horse can't rub 
his tail. A box stall needs no floor and 
there should be no feed rack or manger. A 
box on the ground to feed oats is all the 
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manger necessary. The hay should be put It is quite common to see the inner walls 
in at frequent intervals in small quantities of a stable in winter white with frost. The 
placed lightly on the floor or bedding frost wouldn't be there if the stable was 




against the side of the stall. This way of 
feeding has often cured horses of chronic 
indigestion. 

In building a stable it is a great deal 
better to find out all these little detai's 
and build accordingly. There are several 
reasons why box stalls are better than 
standing stalls with manners. A horse 
loves his freedom. To understand this 
it is only necessary to watch a horse when 
you take the bridle or halter off. 

One great defect in horse stalls as you 
ordinarily see them is lack of ventilation. 



dry as it should be. It is not necessary to 
put in an elaborate system of ventilating 
pipes in a small stable. The windows and 
doors are sufficient if they are managed 
right. The breath of one or two horses is 
easily taken care of, but even in small 
stables such things often are neglected. 

In this plan the carriage room is closed 
off from the stable which is right. The 
odor from the stable is a damage to the 
carriages and to the rugs. The stable 
should be warmer than the carriage room 
so the door works right from both sides. 



CONVENIENT HORSE BARN-^x33 

Cost of Blue Prints, $15.00 

Men who keep good horses will appre- carriage room in which to keep vehicles 

ciate this plan. The arrangement of the away from the stable part and out of the 

stalls is convenient and there is a good dust. Every farmer who takes pride in 
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his horses likes to have a nice rig to drive, light. There is a general work bench with 

and it is impossible to have it without con- a vise on one end and there are boxes to 

veniences for keeping it clean. With a hold tools and supplies on the dark side of 

good carriage room and a good harness the room. The granary will be large 
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room there is no excuse for dirty buggies enough or not according to the other 

or an unsightly harness. buildings on the farm. Where there is a 

A feature of this barn that should at- large grain barn for threshing a smaller 




tract special attention is the tool room, granary in the horse barn seems to answer 
It is nine by ten feet in a front corner of every purpose. The granary in this plan 
.,the building with two good windows for is placed right because it raay.^e shut off 
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with two doors from the stable part, still There is room overhead for a good deal 

of hay and straw. The hay carrier will 
bring this stuff from the back end pretty 
well through to the front. 

It would probably be advisable to put a 
cement floor in this building. 

There are a great many diiferent kinds 
of floors put in horse stables, in fact one 
style or manner of building a stable floor 
seems to prevail in one part of the country 
when another county perhaps just a few 
miles distant seems to favor a very differ- 
ent way of doing things. In some neigh- 
~ borhoods you find nothing but plank 
floors, in other places it is all cement, then 
it is not so far away as to make feeding again you get into a neighborhood where 
inconvenient. there are no floors at all. 

EIGHT HORSE STABLER— A124 
Cost of Blue Prints, $5.00 

A small cheap horse stable is shown in horses and there is room enough overhead 
plan (A124). It sometimes happens that to hold the straw for bedding, but it would 

be necessary to provide the feed from 
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a separate stable for horses is necessary 
because of the manner in which the other 
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buildings are constructed and occupied. 
This little stable will accommodate eight 



some near-by storage. It is not necessary 
to put a floor in this stable unless it be on 
the side where the open stalls are built. 
But a good many horse stalls have stiff 
clay pounded in and there are plenty of 
horsemen who prefer such stable bottoms^ 
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CITY STABLE FOR TWO HORSES— An4 
Cost of Blue Prints, $5.00 
A very neat carriage house is shown in The way a driveway approaches tht 
plan (Aii4). It is intended to house two stable affects the appearance of the stable 
horses and have room enough for a couple a good deal. Generally a pleasing effect 
of carriages. The building is supported may be obtained by a curved driveway 
by a stone wall three feet in the ground where it is kept neatly trimmed at the 




and one foot above the ground to keep the 
floor well up, but the height of course must 
depend on the nature of the ground and 
location in reference to the street and 
driveway. It is not desirable to approach 
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sides. If the driveway is gently rounded 
and the 'edges kept about two inches low- 
er than the sod it is easy to maintain a 
clean track and a well defined edge with- 
out putting a whole lot of unnecessary 
work on it. The lawn mower will trim 



\ 



the main doorway by a very steep bridge 
because it is often necessary to run car- 
riages out and in by hand. Of course if 
it is necessary to set the floor up the drive- 
way may be raised accordingly, this how- 
ever very often runs into considerable ex- 
•pense. 



the grass and a spade used once a month 
will keep the edge of the drive in good 
shape. 

The floor of this carriage house is made 
solid by running a heavy girder length- 
wise of the building through the center. 
Joists are carried from the sills tp meet the 
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girder. The floor is double, the first layer 
being an inch thick dressed on one side to 
make the boards even in thickness, is laid 
diagonally. On top of this is laid a layer 
of felt roofing mopped with tar, both un- 
neath and on top. The upper floor is one 
and three-eighths matched hard pine. 
In the stalls two inch planks are laid 



lengthwise, having an incline of two inches 
in the length of the stall. These planks 
are nailed to one cross piece in the middle 
and another cross piece a little thicker un- 
der the manger, but the nailing is not very 
solid because stable planks soon wear 
through and it is necessary to turn them 
end for end, sometimes within a year. 



SMALL BARN WITH CEMENT FLOOR— Ana 

Cost of Blue Prints, $5.00 

This barn is twenty-two feet wide by the plank, back of this the planks have 

thirty-four feet long and has a cement free ends which facilitate drainage back to 

floor cushioned with cinders the whole the gutter and makes it easy to remove the 




size of the building, but the standing stalls 
have a plank floor running lengthwise of 
the stall over the cement. These planks 



floor if the planks should split or wear out. 

The box stall may have an earth floor, 

if so desired, three or four inches thick, 

made of good stiff clay wet down and 




are not fastened except to two cross pieces tamped level over the cement. Some horse- 
s-one under the manger is a two by four men prefer a cement bottom with a foot 
laid under the plank to give them the ortwoof straw; either way is good enough 
proper pitch. Another cross piece an inch if the horses have the right kind of care, 
thick is placed tn the middle to strengthen The oat bin is in the hay loft and the 
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corn bin may be put there too if the space 
on the carriage room floor is needed. By 



Sliding doors usually are preferred for 
, horse barn, and half door for ventila- 
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having the feed overhead and chutes for 
the different kinds of feed to the floor be- 
low, feeding is made easy. 
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tion is a good thing. A horse will stand 
for hours with his head out of such a door 
with evident satisfaction. 



VILLAGE STABLE WITH CELLAR— A116 
Cost of Blue Prints, $5.00 
A very neat, attractive stable for a city is laid down below frost, or it may be car- 
er village is here given. A good stone wall ried a little deeper and the part under the 
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carriage room excavated for a cellar, but 
in this case the retaining wall would be 
necessary on the stable side because the 
box stalls are supposed to have an earth 
floor. Any way, you don't want horses 
over a cellar. The elevation is pleasing 
because it is not exactly plain, still there is 
no great additional expense in building a 



roof like this or in the little projection 
from the upper door in front. There is 
storage room above for hay, straw and 
oats, and the upper door is wide enough 
and high enough to admit the supply 
easily. The doors to the box stalls should 
be made in halves so that the upper half 
may be opened and the lower half closed. 



NEAT BARN FOR HORSES— A156 
Cost of Blue Prints, $5.00 

This plan is a very neat arrangement stairway occupies as little space as possi- 
for a city or village lot where two horses ble. Another nice arrangement about this 
are kept together w ith the n ecessary car- barn is the location of the manure door. 




riages and harness equipment. The car- 
riage room with rack for washing buggies 



The stalls may be cleaned and the manure 
thrown out at the back as far away as pos- 

^S 




sible from the carriage entrance and from 
the side entrance to the man's room, 
is about as well arranged as it could be Where horses are kept in town there is 
and the harness room being under the usually a lawn that requires attention and 
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more or less garden work to look after. 
For this reason it is often necessary to 
keep a man and it is desirable to have a 
room that he can occupy outside of the 
house. It is a good thing to have a man 
sleeping in the stable where valuable 
horses are kept so this arrangement works 



first rate for several reasons. It is hard to 
keep good men even in town unless they 
have comfortable accommodations. This 
building is thoroughly well constructed 
and the room arranged for the man is 
more comfortable than similar rooms in 
some houses. 



THREE STORY HORSE BARN— Any 
Cost of Blue Prints, $10.00 

A bank barn for horses, thirty-two by on one side and bins for grain on the 
thirty-six feet, is shown in this plan. The other. Above this main floor is mow room 
~ for hay and straw. 

This barn will furnish stabling for eleven 
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Stable is in the basement and on the main 
floor there is a driveway with a corn crib 



horses in the basement, besides a feed 
room which is connected with the srrain 
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bins above and the com crib as well as 
hay mow by means of chutes. The hay 
and oat chutes are perpendicular and pass 
straight down from the loft and from the 
grain bin to the feed room below. But 
the corn chute is built diagonally across 
under the main driveway floor to carry it 
over to the feed room. The reason for 
this is that all feed rooms should be shut 
off from the stable with a good door. 
Most of us have had experience with 
horses getting loose at night and eating 
more grain than was good for them. This 
com chute is twelve by fourteen inches, 



which is small enough, considering that it 
is a slanting chute. All grain chutes when 
built in this way require to be larger than 
when placed vertical, because there is 
more friction in the passage of the grain 
in coming down. 

The corn crib is ventilated on three 
sides by using narrow strips nailed to 
cleats slanting outward. This will an- 
swer for corn that is reasonably dry, but 
unless the weather is favorable it is not 
a good plan to hli a bin like this full of 
corn without some kind of a ventilator in 
the middle. 



CHEAP HORSE BARN— Ai 13 
Cost of Blue Prints, $10.00 
A small barn with two double stalls and bam is twenty-six feet wide and thirty- 
one single stall with standing room for two feet long, one half of which is parti- 
another horse is offered in this plan. The ttoned off for a stable and the other half 
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is kept for carriage room and storage. 
There is no foundation under this barn 
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except stone or brick corners and center 
supports, but it is a good plan to put a 



board around under the sill and bury the 
lower edge in the ground. 

A barn that is open underneath makes 
a harbor for rats. It is better to have it 
boarded up. The stable doors in this 
plan, both at the north side and at the 
south side, are cut in two so the upper 
half may be opened for air and ventilation 
and the lower one remain shut to keep the 
animals from going out and in. The plan 
is as simple as possible to make a barn and 
still have it look well. It is large enough 
to be of some use and it has quite a loft 
for hay. A cheap little barn like this some- 
times answers the purpose as well as a 
more expensive one. 

It is a barn that would suit the average 
merchant who is engaged in other busi- ' 
ness besides actual store keeping. There 
are many such men who have a pair or 
more of horses for teaming purposes and 
who want more stall room than the ordin- 
ary small horse stable provides. 



ANOTHER CHEAP STABLE— A132 
Cost of Blue Prints, $5.00 

. Plan A132 is a small carriage house is never satisfied with it and it injures a 
which may be built at very little expense, person's property. It is just as easy to 
It often happens that a man wants to keep build an attractive stable, one that is well 
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a horse for his own driving when he don't 
care to put a great deal of expense on the 
stable. It is a mistake in such cases to 
build a cheap looking affair because a man 
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proportioned and well designed because 
if rightly laid out it costs but little niore 
than a poor looking affair that has a cheap 
appearance. It is all right tojsuild cheap 
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if nobody finds it out, but we often see mis- in an expensive structure that is permitted 

erable structures that give away the own- to go to seed. 

er's ambition. The size of this barn is eighteen by 

Here is a stable that costs very little to twenty-four feet. Its attractive appear- 
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build but you never would know it, especi- 
ally if it is neatly painted and nicely kept 
both inside and outside as it should be. 
There is sometimes more genuine satisfac- 
tion in a cheap building well cared for than 



decono Flooa 
ance is due more to the shape of the roof 
than to the general design or to any other 
one feature. All village barns should be 
placed carefully on the lot to look well 
and so they will not annoy the neighbors. 

-Am 



SMALL BARN FOR A VILLAGE LOT- 
Cost of Blue Prints, $3.50 
This is just a little affair, only eighteen three or four courses of brick laid arcimd 
by twenty feet, but it is big enough to under the sills the building will set aU 




hold four horses and leave room for a 
wagon on the storage floor. There is al- 
so loft enough to mow away three or four .s&ur« f,„ 
tons of hay. It is not necessary to make 

a very deep foundation for a little barn r^ht probably for a good many years. 
like this. If the ground is leveled and Many small barns are just blocked uo on 
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stones placed at the corners and one or 
two places along the sides but this is ob- 
jectionable because it makes a harbor uii- 
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derneath for vermin. The foundation 
should have some air but air enough will 
penetrate through the chinks between the 
bricks if they are laid without mortar. 

The construction of this little barn is 
about as plain and simple as it could be 
and still have it look right when finished. 
Nobody likes a cheap looking building, 
but no one objects to a goodlooking build- 



ing if they get it cheap. The problem is 
how to build what will be satisfactory in 
a few years' time. Sometimes an inexpen- 
sive building may be shaded with trees or 
screened by vines in such a way as to give 



it a presentable appearance even in winter. 
An evergreen or two planted along the 
side, if there is plenty of room, makes a 
great winter addition to the looks of a 
stable. Grape vines usually do well if sus- 
pended by wires from the eaves, but grape 
vines should never be tacked close to the 
side of a building, they need air on all 
sides. 



SERVICABLE BARN— Ai 72 
Cost of Blue Prints, $10.00 



This is a small barn, twenty feet by 
thirty-two feet, and contains a carriage 
room thirteen feet by nineteen feet, which 
has large double doors in front that will 
admit the largest size carriage, a wide sin- 
gle door to the horse stable, and a stair- 
way leading to the upper floor, which is 
for the storage of hay, feed, etc., and a 
man's room if it is desired. 

This barn contains two single stalls and 
. a box stall. Each stall has a direct win- 
dow, which is high enough from the floor 



to avoid too much draft on the horses 
and it protected by a wire mesh guard. 

This barn has been designed for utility 
and is practical in every way. The ar- 
rangement is convenient, and it is of a neat 
appearance on the outside. If painted a 
stone grey, with all trimmings and cor- 
nice work painted pure white, it would 
be a credit to any neighborhood. 

The carriage room has a cement floor, 
which is slightly pitched from all direc- 
tions down to the center, whefe it is pro* 
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vided with a floor drain. This will admit with hot tar. The upper floor is then laid 
the carriages to be washed any place in and has slightly beveled edges, so that 
the room without injury to the floor or when laid the boards will fit tightly to- 
gether at the bottom and leaving about an 



the side walls which are wainscoted with 
Portland cement to a height of two feet 
six inches. 

All the walls of the first story and ceil- 
ing are finished with clear southern yellow 
pine, beaded ceiling, with two coats of 
hard oil. This makes a very pretty effect 
for a stable and it is at the same time very 
serviceable. The stall floors are of double 
thickness one and three-quarter inch 
floors. The first floor is tongued and 
grooved, tightly laid, and then covered 



eighth of an inch crack on the top surface, 
which is then filled with hot tar. This 
construction makes a very durable and 
sanitary floor. The entire stall floor is 
pitched slightly to the rear to a cast iron 
gutter with perforated cover and connect- 
ed with the catch basin and sewer. The 
second floor has ample storage room for 
a winter's supply of hay and feed for three 
horses and is of strong construction. The 
roof is of shingles and the ventilator gives 
the building a complete appearance. 



SEPARATE HORSE BARN— Az 29 

Cost of Blue Prints, $5.00 

A small, convenient horse barn, twen- near the house to save steps in doing the 
ty-one by thirty-two feet in size, with con- chores. A horse barn is in use every day 
siderable mow room is shown in this plan, in the year, while on many farms the cat- 
Such a barn is very convenient on some tie barns are not used much in summer, 
farms where for good reasons it is found Then again a horse barn properly cared for 
best to keep horses in a building by them- has no disagreeable odor. It may be near 
selves. the house without causing annoyance. 

There are a good many farmers who ob- Very often women have driving horses 

ject to stabling horses in the same build- of their own and they like to look after 

ing with other animals, because they don't them themselves to a certain extent, and 

seem to mix just right. Horses are dif- they very much prefer to have them with- 



ferent in their habits from many other do- 
mestic animals and itseems rightandprop- 
er to give them a building to themselves 
when possible. Besides, it often is more 
convenient to have a small horse barn 



in easy reach. Also in case of fire there 
is a further advantage in having farm 
buildings separate. 

The old English plan was to scatter 
farm buildings far enough apart to pre- 
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vent a general conflagration in case one 
should take fire, but farm labor is less ex- 
pensive in England and everybody knows 
that it costs more to care for animals 
housed in separate buildings because of 
the running back and forth and because 
you haven't a great big storage room all 
under one roof where feed may be hoisted 
by horse power and returned to the feed- 
ing floor by gravity. 

In building a little horse barn like this 
it is better to put down good foundation 
walls reaching below frost. By making 
the passageway floor about three inches 
higher than the floor behind the horses an 
incline will be provided sufficient to keep 
the feed room floor dry as well as to give 
the necessary drainage slope to the stand- 
ing floor for the horses. 

Most horsemen prefer to floor the horse 
stalls with planks, whether the bottom is 



cemented or not. This may be done be- 
fore the partitions are put in, but it is bet- 
ter to plank each stall separately. In eith- 
er case select planks two inches thick with 
tongue and groove matching and lay them 
with coal tar between. Give the floor a 
slight incline, say two inches fall in a dis- 
tance of eight feet. 

It is much better in a barn of this size, 
built for this purpose, to cover the whole 
bottom with a cement floor, cementing 
tight up against the walls all round and 
leaving a slight depression behind the 
horses; a sort of rounded open drain* not 
more than an inch deep and slope the 
drain to the manure door so it is easy to 
wash the stalls and sweep the water out 
doors. A horse stable after this order will 
be found very convenient on any farm 
whether other buildings are calculated for 
horse stabling or not. 



UTTLE VILLAGE STABLE— A135 
Cost of Blue Prints, $5.00 

The little bam, eighteen by twenty-four partitions answers the purpose very well, 
feftt, as shown in the plans and elevations To keep the cold from blowing down 
is a very satisfactory design and cfin be through the opening a light door with a 
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used in either village or city. It is not ex- 
pensive, in fact, it is probably as cheap as 
any satisfactory structure could be. It 
is better not to take up room in such a 
small barn in building a stairway, as the 
upright ladder placed against one of the 
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pulley, cord and counter weight may be 
made to shut over the opening. 

If there is a boy in the family he will 
find a way to rig up a workbench in the 
front comer of the carriage room be- 
tween the door and the first window. It 
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is easy to encourage boys to work with 
tools, especially since the graded schools 
have taken up manual training. The 
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schools have added tone to the work, boys 
don't consider it labor now, it is part of 
their education and it is an important part, 



too. Truth may be taught in a more 
thorough manner through mechanics than 
by any other means. The principle of 
learning a thing by doing it is just as val- 
uable now as it was in Froebel's time. 

As a general thing a boy's work with 
tools is not very valuable when judged 
from a mechanical standpoint or from the 
amount of money that the finished product 
would bring, but it very often has a great 
educational value to the boy that is little 
appreciated by the older members of the 
family. The fundamental principles of 
mechanics permeate all nature. Animals 
are built on the best mechanical principles. 
There is a very close connection between 
mechanics and nature. Mechanics point 
the way to the connecting link between 
natural phenomena and commercial suc- 
cess. Mechanics and mathematics also 
are very closely related, but the natural 
live boy loves the one and hates the other. 
No woman wants a boy tinkering in the 
house, but he can spend many happy hours 
in the barn without disturbing anyone. 



ENGLISH CARRIAGE HOUSE-^99 
Cost of Blue Prints, $10.00 



Small artistic stables are more common 
in England than they are in the United 
States, possbily because the country is 
older and the people have had more time 
to develop an artistic taste in such mat- 
ters. An English gentleman likes to keep 
his cob and cart. He wants a good smart 
turn-out that presents a respectable if not 
a dashing appearance; then he likes to 
have things in keeping at home, so he 
maintains a very neat carriage house and 
stable. 

Some ot these carriages houses are older 
than the proprietor but you would never 
know it to look at them. They are kept 
in such repair and they nestle amongst 
the hedges and trees in such a pretty 
homelike way that you never think about 
their age or intrinsic value. You get the 
impression at once that they are proper 
and proper goes a long way in England. 
You don't wonder that thev have verv 



neat stables just the right size and that 
they appear modestly retiring away to the 
back end of the pretty garden. It just 
seems to come natural. Their great, great 
grandfather or their double great uncle 
did the same thing long before they were 
born so all they have to do is to follow 
precedent. 

The English carriage house of today 
was built after hundreds of years of ex- 
perimenting until the location of every 
plank, the size and direction of every door 
and window was determined without any 
further question in regard to the possi- 
bility of the slightest improvement. It is 
put back on the lot in the furtherest corner 
from the house. The approach to it is 
through an arched or pillored opening in 
a beautifully well kept hedge. The drive- 
way is not straight. English gardeners 
keep just as far away from straight lines 
as they possibly can. Somebody discov- 
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ered in the time cf King Alfred that curved of the- kinks out by injecting a few lib- 
paths and roadways in gardens were prop- eral doses of English conservatism so that 
er. Some of the old enthusiasts went a now after a good many generations the 
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step too far and got them crooked. This driveway from the lane through the back 
was frowned on for a century or two of the lot to the stable is gently curved, 
until succeeding generations pulled some The stable also is partially screened from 
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view by hedges, vines and trees : This is 
proper in England, it is good sense in any 
other country. 

The difficulty of doing things just right 
in the United States is that we are in too 
much of a hurry to get satisfactory re- 
sults. We get ready to build a stable one 
day and have the material on the ground 
before breakfast the next morning. We 
haven't decided where to put the thing so 
we go out with the carpenter harboring 
the idea that his time is going on and that 
while we detain him he is not engaged in 
sawing or hammering. For economy sake 
we must decide instantly. The street line 
is guessed at and the barn placed just a 
little inside. After it is up and the work- 
men have gone there is plenty of time to 
think it over and regret not having done 
some things differently, but the barn is up 
now, it has cost a little more than we 
counted on, they always do cost more 
than we expect, and we alway-s expect they 
will when we start in, but at any rate we 



haven't any time or money now to change 
things or even level off the ground prop- 
erly. We haven't figured on a curved 
driveway, that is all nonsense, but we lay 
down some planks to keep us out of the 
mud. The finish is not satisfactory to our- 
selves or anybody else, but we have a 
barn and we have secured it in character- 
istic American hustle fashion so we ought 
to be satisfied. 

The plan (A99) shows the general ar- 
rangement. There is a room partitioned 
off in the gable upstairs for the man. A 
stairway going up from the carriage room 
lands in this upper room. The feed bins 
at the back of the stalls connect with the 
storage bin on the upper floor by means 
of spouts as indicated. There is a carriage 
room that is large enough to look well and 
to accommodate a number of vehicles. In- 
stead of having a harness room there are 
pegs for harness in a corner of the car- 
riage room and the harness is covered with 
curtains hung to a wire overhead. 



SMALL SUBURBAN BARN— A215 
Cost of Blue Prints, $10.00 
Showing a barn erected for the accom- member to start decay on account of 
modation of two horses and two cows. It dampness absorbed from the ground, and 
is 26 feet wide by 34 feet long and is con- if this essential member of the structure 
structed of frame with cement plaster is rotted away the balance will soon fol- 
"rough cast" exterior wall and stained low. Any method employed in the con- 
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shingle roof. It is set on a foundation of 
concrete which runs one foot higher than 
the ground floor, thus avoiding all damp- 
ness from the floor and ground coming in 
contact with the wood construction, which 
would otherwise soon decay. 

The sill of a barn is always the first 
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struction of a building that will lengthen 
the life of the sills is worth looking into. 

The roof of a building is justly consid- 
ered the most important part; a building 
can be built without much of a foundation 
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by setting it on posts or masonry piers, if made without projection beyond the ver- 
and for a few years perform all its require- tical walls, is of little value, as it will al- 
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ments, but the roof can never be omitted ; 
and like the sill, it must be kept in good 
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condition or the building will soon go to 
ruin. One of the most important parts 
of the roof is the gutter or cornice which. 



low the rain to run down the sides of the 
building and soon make the walls look 
weather worn and streaky from the dust 
which is washed down the walls with the 
rain. A well built cornice with a good pro- 
jection not only avoids this trouble, but 
also protects the walls from the hot sum- 
mer sun as well as giving architectural 
grace to the design. 

The outside walls of this building are 
constructed of 2 inch by 4 inch studding, 
16 inches on centers, sheathed on the out- 
side with matched sheathing, then covered 
with waterproof building paper; then i 
inch by 2 inch furring strips placed 16 in- 
ches on centers (or over each studding) ; 
then lathed and cement plastered. This 
not only makes a very durable wall, but 
is warm in winter and cool in summer. 

The carriage room and cow stalls have 
cement floors and the box stalls are of 
plank. There is a large hay room on the 
second floor, a grain bin under the stair- 
way, and a harness case near the horse 
stalls. 



GOTHIC BARN— A181 
Cost of Blue Prints, $10.00 



If the horse barn is near the house and 
if the house has a steep roof the barn 
should have a similar roof to be in keep- 
ing. We often see a house of one style 
and the other buildings nearby built on 
entirely different lines. If the house is 
new and the other buildings old there is 
some excuse for such incongruity, but in 



most cases the house is built first and the 
barn is added to the lot some years after- 
wards. In the meantime some architec- 
tural fad has taken possession of the 
neighborhood and every building erected 
must bear the marks of the new fashion. 
There is too little originality in build- 
ing. It is much easier to follo^ the local 
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trend than it is to hunt out a plan that is 
suitable for individual needs. In offering 
this barn plan it is with the idea that there 
are many locations where the style of 
building and the shape of the roof will 
match the house and other surroundings 
better than any other plan. 

A roof like this is not economical to 
build if the owner is influenced especially 
by dollars and cents, but there is a style 



some way so it is not obtrusive. But there 
is something wrong with a man who will 
build a gothic house and a barn with a flat 
roof on the same lot. His ideas have been 
dwarfed in some direction. His property 
shows it because it does not balance up 
right. 

A lot with its buildings must be one 
homogenous whole or it shows at once 
that it has not been arranged rightly. A 
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about it that shows up well for the amount 
of money it costs. There is a great deal 
in appearance. iWhen we have things 
right we have something to appreciate for 
a long time to come. If the house has a 
steep roof we cannot tolerate a barn with 
a main roof that is, say one-third pitch 
and a lean-to that is even less. 

If the mischief has been done conditions 
may be somewhat improved by moving 
the barn back well out of the way and hav- 
ing it covered with vines or screened in 



village' stable may be made an ornament 
to the property or a damage to the owner 
and an eyesore in the neighborhood. 
Neighbors often say unkind things about 
the owner of the barn on the next lot. Not 
always on account of the looks of the 
thing; they may be aggravated by the per- 
fume or the noise of the chickens when 
they want to sleep in the morning. 

A good many folks don't like neighbors 
and it is generally for some such reason, 
but neighbors are necessary and the 
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neighbors sometimes build barns and they 
don't always keep them nicely. It requires 
a level-headed man to lay out a lot to the 
best advantage and put up buildings in 
such a way that no one can find fault with 
them. 

There is something about the arrange- 
ment of this barn inside that will appeal 



is a good plan to have some little cupboard 
like this that may be locked when occasion 
requires it. In almost every stable medi- 
cines are kept and they should be out of 
the way of children. It is a splendid pre- 
caution to keep medicine bottles locked 
up. A great many accidents have come 
just from carelessness in this respect. 
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to every orderly person. The stalls are 
right for convenience both in handling the 
horses and for cleaning the stable. The 
carriage room is quite large and conven- 
ient with two store rooms, one for gen- 
eral garden tools with a place for- small 
work bench on one side, a necessity in 
almost any village lot where a man is kept 
to do the chores. The other storeroom 
is intended for harness. There is also a 
case which comes in very handy to keep 
the smaller things and those that are valu- 
able. The glass doors slide past each 
other and may be easily locked shut. It 



Every village stable that is large enough 
should have a room for the man; it may 
not be necessary at all times, but the time 
will probably come when this room will 
be found very useful. In this case it is 
built in one of the large gables where the 
roof is steep enough to lath and plaster 
right on the rafters. It is a case of build- 
ing a roof and a side at the same time and 
it makes a saving in expense in one way 
or the other. You either don't pay for the 
roof or you don't pay for the side of the 
room. 



CEMENT ROUGH CAST BARN— Ai8a 
Cost of Blue Prints, $15.00 



A carriage house and stable plastered 
on the outside with cement mortar with 
a rough cast finish is shown in plan (No. 
A182). There are locations where a base- 



ment for laundry purposes under the house 
is not desirable. This plan for a carriage 
house with a laundry attachment was de- 
signed especially to meet such cases. In 
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New Orleans, La., such carriage houses This building is substantial in appear- 
are quite common. There is a great deal ance and the manner of construction is 
of made ground and the sewers are not very satisfactory for a warm climate. The 
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deep enough to permit much underground outside cement work when properly put 
building, so that basement laundries are on with metal lath is very durable. It 
not common. To meet just such condi- looks well and is not expensive. 
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tions stables with laundry rooms just 
seem to fill the bill, especially when they 
are well designed and built to suit indi- 
vidual needs. 



The usual conveniences found in small 
barns are provided in this building, but it 
is a little more elaborate than ordinary. 
The box stalls are especially large and 
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roomy, there is a larger feed room than which not only furnishes hot water for 
is customary and the harness room is a washing and for stable use, but to warm 
little larger than we usually find in a small the stables and the servants' rooms in win- 




or medium sized stable. But the especial ter. This laundry room is also large 
features about the building are the rooms enough to hold the clothes lines in stormy 
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for servants with an entrance separate weather, and there are plenty of windows 

from the carriage house, and the laundry for light. 

with its hot water heating apparatus, Laundry work is a problem in^he south 
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as well as in the north. Those who get 
along with the least friction usually have 
the best possible conveniences for doing 
the work. Large light laundry rooms 



The building is large enough to match up 
well with a good big residence and the de- 
sign and style of the roof shows character 
enough for a house, in fact many costly 




supplied with plenty of hot water and fur- 
nished with good machinery and tubs that 
are rightly placed and fitted with the nec- 
essary faucets, waste pipes, etc., offer more 
inducements to do good work and less oc- 
casion for complaints than ordinary. 

There are many advantages in having 
the laundry room away from the house. 
It avoids confusion in the house on wash 
days and the odors of dirty steam and 
soapy water are done away with. 

For a pretentious property a stable 
building of this design and size looks well. 
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houses are built with roofs that are less 
attractive than this one. A carriage house 
like this is not complete without a good 
wide drive leading to it. This design re- 
quires a smooth pavement in front of the 
building one-third wider than the building 
itself. It should have a pretentious ap- 
proach to give it proper setting. Some- 
times an inferior building can be given a 
royal appearance by an elaborate entrance. 
A driveway to the stable is part of the en- 
trance. In this plan the inside is right, 
the outside looks well. 



HORSE AND COW HOUSE— A131 

Cost of Blue Prints, $5.00 

A small carriage house with stable room a good sized lot in the city or village. A 

for two horses or a horse and a cow is a Horse stall makes a splendid stall for a 

very convenient thing when a person has cow, better than what is ordinarily de- 
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signed for a cow stall because there is which reach^ 1 from the loft to the manger 
more room and it gives more comfort. A below with openings for both stalls, which 
cow appreciates comfort and will give is a very convenient arrangement and is 




enough more milk to pay for it. Of course 
a cow in a horse stall needs plenty of bed- 
ding, but where only one cow is kept it 
is easy enough to furnish all the litter 
necessary. 
There are a good many designs for small 




worth a good deal just to keep the hay 
dust and chaff out of the horse's mane and 
fore top. It also leaves the feed boxes in 
the corner of the mangers for grain and 
other feeds. 

A carriage house like this may have a 
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carriage houses, some of which are decid- 
edly homely. A good many of the fancy 
buildings are too expensive. Here is a 
comparatively cheap structure, but it is 
all right for looks and it is a convenient 
stable to do work in. There is a hay chute 
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plank floor or the floor may be left out en- 
tierly and the ground leveled up with cin- 
ders except the stalls and the very best 
stall floor is made of stiff clay pounded 
in wet. Some of the most successful 
horsemen prefer a clay bottomed stall. 



CARRIAGE HOUSE AND STABLE— Aiay 
Cost of Blue Prints, %^joo 

The illustration on next page shows a feet on the ground and fourteen feet high 
carriage house and stable twenty by thirty to the plates. The ceiling is eight feet six 
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inches which is about as low as you can really requires about three times as much 
have a ceiling in a carriage house because room to stable horses this way. 
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you must have room enough for a top 
bug^y. For this reason the doorway must 
be about the same height. 

The internal arrangement of this stable 
is different from most small carriage 
houses. There is a box stall about nine 
feet square. It is difficult to plan a decent 
sized box stall in a small stable. They 
run into room too fast. Nothing looks 
so comfortable for a good horse as a roomy 
box stall. If the horses had their say about 
it there would be more box stalls, but it 
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HORSE SHED— Ai2z 

On farms where a number of brood let them run at large among the cattle. 
mares are kept and colts of all ages coming One colt might not do much damage in 
along, it is mu^h better to have a separate the general barnyard, but colts are mis- 
shed for winter feeding for the colts than chievous and one teaches another. 
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A light shed may be built on this plan, thoroughly banked up in the fall to keep 
which is fifteen by thirty-four feet, at very out the cold winds. In banking up a shed 
little expense. It should front on the stack like this set a board all around the outside 
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yard and face the south if possible. For to keep the earth away from the building 
economy it is placed on cedar posts let in proper. Fit the board nicely so there are 
the ground below frost, but it should be no chinks to let in the cold draft. 

WELL PLANNED HORSE BARN— A171 
Cost of Blue Prints, $10.00 
To make this article more comprehen- essary feed bins, harness room, wash 
sive to those interested in barn construe- room, grain room, carriage room, storage 
tion we show an exact reproduction of rooms,etc. 




the architectural plans after which the 
building was erected. 

This building is designed to accommo- 
date fourteen horses, having ten sing'e 
stalls and four box stalls, and all the nec- 



The carriage room, which is 30 by 36 
feet clear span without posts, is on the 
east end and has an entrance of large 
double sliding doors, and also a large slid- 
ing door to the horse stable. The carriage 
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room floor contains a carriage wash near which are connected with spouts from the 

its center and overhead is a large trap larger bins on the upper floor. 

door, so any vehicles which are out of use The box stalls have sliding doors with 




can be hoisted up to the floor above for a wire grill in the top half, and the parti- 
storage. The carriage room also has di- tions between all stalls have wire grills 
rect doors to the harness washing room, running up to a height of about 7 feet 





The harness room is equipped with dust 
proof cases for the harness, blankets, etc., 
and the washing room contains a sink 
with soft water supply and all the neces- 
sary fixtures required for the washing and 
repairing of the harness. 

The stable room contains a watering 
trough, a store room for tools, shovels, 
etc., and a grain room for the mixing of 
feed, and which has small grain bins 



above the floor, thus obtining a free cir- 
culation of light and air. Each stall is 
equipped with a window that is hinged 
on top and swinging out. This provides 
each animal with fresh air and a direct 
draft upon the animal is avoided by these 
windows being placed up near the ceiling, 
also being covered with a wire screen for 
protection. All stalls have cast iron feed 
boxes, salt boxes and wrou|fht iroii hay 
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racks connected directly with hay chutes 
from the hay room above. All stall floors 
are slightly sloped to the back and there 
connected with a cast iron drain trough 



provided with trap doors by which the 
flow of air can be regulated as desired, 
and this shaft at the same time serving for 
a hay and bedding chute. 




running the full length of and on each side The second story is used for the storage 

of the driveway. of hay, bedding, grain and feed, and the 

In the ceiling of this driveway is a large room above the carriage room is partition- 




trap door for throwing down hay and bed- 
ding, and also for the hoisting of hay from 
the hay wagon in stormy weather. 

One of the roof ventilators has a shaft 
running down to the ceiling of the horse 
stable for ventilation, and is at this. ceiling 



ed off into a dust-proof room for the stor- 
age of vehicles, etc. 

This building is built on a foundation of 
stone piers, so as to admit a free circula- 
tion of air under the floor and to prevent 
the floor from becoming cold in the horse 
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stable it 'is built, as will be seen- in the 
detail above the longitudinal section, by 
first resting the joists upon the sills, then 
floored with a matched floor i inch thick, 
which is covered with a heavy building 
paper, then by 2 by 2 inch strips nailed 
one over each joist. The space between 
these strips is filled with mineral wool, 
then this entire surface is floored with a 
strong floor iH inches thick, and on this 
are laid strips of various thickness to re- 
ceive and form a pitch to the stall floors. 
On the sills over each stone pier is set a 
6 by 8 inch post for the support of the sec- 
ond story floor and roof. These posts run 
up to the plate, which is a 6 by 8 inch tim- 
ber, and at the second story joist level 
there is a 6 by 8 inch timber notched in 



between these posts for the bearing plate 
of the second floor joist. All these timbers 
are braced at all intersections with 4 by 
6 inch braces. The outside walls are form- 
ed by filling in between these bents with 
2 by 6 inch studding spaced 2 feet on cen- 
ters and well spiked to the floor joist, sills 
and plates. The inside surface of these 
studding are covered with heavy building 
paper, then ceiled with matched flooring, 
and the outside surface of studding is also 
covered with paper and then sided with 
drop siding. The roof is of cedar shingles 
dipped in moss-green creosote stain, which 
in contrast with the white painted walls, 
makes a very artistic effect. The interior 
of the carriage room is finished in yel- 
low pine beaded ceiling. 



RESIDENCE BARN— A316 
Cost of Blue Prints, $15.00 
A residence barn to accommodate three room is of good proportions and has a 
vehicles and three horses. The carriage wide door at front and rear. The har- 
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ness room and man's room are of good 
size, and conveniently located. 

The construction of this barn is of the 
balloon frame; there is a concrete found- 
ation. The ground floor is of cement and 
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all rooms are cement wainscoted up to the 
window sills, making the walls water- 
proof. 

The exterior design is of a modern 
style with a Japanese style of roof which 
gives the building a very odd but charm- 
ing artistic appearance. 

There are so many windows in this sta- 
ble that it is very light inside and they 
give it an expensive look outside. It is 
not generally recognized that windows are 
about as cheap nowadays as any other part 
of the building. As soon as people gen- 
erally grasp this idea all farm buildings 
will be made lighter, more sanitary and 
more cheerful. 

The side walls are rough cast cement 
up to the windows and the balance of ex- 
terior vertical walls sided. The roof is 
of moss green stained shingle, which in 



connectipn with the white siding, grey 
cement and brown stained trimmings, 
makes a very striking exterior that would 
do credit to any neighborhood where the 
commonplace board-and-batten barn 
would be objectionable. This bam, 
though somewhat artistic in its outline, 
can be built at a reasonable price, and con- 
tains no work that cannot be executed 
with materials that can be bought from 
the stock of the lumberyard. 

The interior makes yery good provision 
for two or for three horses, there being 
two single stalls and a large box stall. The 
man's room is well finished and is very 
pleasant. The harness room is large and 
nicely lighted. There is a large conven- 
ient loft for hay and grain storage. The 
entire barn is exceptionally well lighted 
and ventilated. 



SMALL LIVERY BARN— A138 



For a village or a small city this plan of- 
fers a comparatively cheap building that 
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may be used to advantage by a man who 
keeps four or five horses for hire. Usually 
in such. cases it is not necessary to have a 
great deal of feed storage room because 
the hay is baled and sometimes the straw 
comes in bales. A good harness room is 
necessary and it often happens that the 
hostler wants to sleep in the stable and 
this room, ten by fifteen feet, is sufficient 
for such purposes. 

The problem in all livery stables is how 
to take care of the different rigs. There 
are cutters and sleighs to be taken care of 
nine or ten months in the year, when they 
are not in use, and there are wagons in the 
way almost all the time. Storage room is 
expensive and sometimes ground room is 
an object. 

Too often public stables are littered 
around outside of the building with old 
trash that should be sold for junk or 
burned up. Such conditions are more no- 
ticeable in the smaller places. But pride 
in keeping up one's property is just as val- 
uable and just as necessary in a village as 
in the city. Perhaps liverymen and black- 
smiths are a little more careless in this re- 
spect than any other class of citizens. Why 
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this should be so is a mystery. It costs place for everything and everj'thing in its 
nothing to be neat and neatness attracts place is a suggestion which applies to Hv- 




trade in these lines as well as others. From erymen and blacksmiths all over the 
general observation it would seem that a country. 



LIVERY STABLE— A218 



This stable is of frame construction, 
built on concrete foundation and has con- 
crete floor throughout the entire ground 
floor area. The front building, contain- 
ing the office, carriage room, wash room, 
etc., is separated from the building con- 
taining the horses by a cement fire-proof 
wall and fire-proof door. The entire ex- 
terior wall surface of building is covered 
with galvanized iron siding and a corru- 
gated iron roof, making the exterior prac- 
tically proof against fire. The boiler room 
has brick walls, fire-proof doors and ce- 
ment floor and ceiling. With these pre- 
cautions against fire, electric light being 



used for illumination, the building is reas- 
onably safe, although built with wood 
walls. 

The stable contains thirty stalls, one of 
which is a box stall for sick horses, with 
double doors from the yard and single 
door from driveway. All stalls have re- 
movable plank floors laid on the cement 
floors, with slight pitch toward the rear of 
stalls. The stall partitions are of match- 
ed plank, four feet high and have an iron 
guard on top, making top of guard seven 
feet above floor. Each stall is provided 
with a hay manger and feed box. There 
is a hay chute of galvanized iron between 
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each two stalls, this hay chute running filled with at least four inches of cement 
from second story floor to top of hay man- to prevent the horses from biting into the 
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ger; is built larger at the bottom than at planks, and the front edge of the manger 
the top to prevent hay from clogging, is covered with Strap iron fastened with 
The bottom of mangers and feed boxes are counter-sunk screws. 
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The carriage room has a clear 22 foot 
span and is 50 feet long. At the rear it 
contains a vehicle hoist or elevator to ad- 
ditional storage room and paint shop, lo- 
cated at the rear end of second floor over 
carriage room. The front end of second 
floor facing the street, contains a comfort- 



able flat, consisting of a parlor, living 
room, dining room, pantry, kitchen, bath- 
room and three bed rooms of good size, all 
rooms having outside windows and good 
ventilation. The second story over the 
horse stable contains a large hay room, bed- 
ding room, storage room, and grain bins. 



PITCH OF BARN ROOFS— A228 



One-third pitch means that the peak of 
a roof is about one-third of the width of 
the building higher than the plates, that is 
if the building is thirty feet wide the peak 
has an elevation of 9 feet, scale measure 
above the plates. Half-pitch would be 
half the diameter higher, or fifteen feet 
above the plates, while full pitch would be 
26 feet scale measure. 

What interests a farmer most in the 
pitch of a bam roof is the storage capacity 
as compared with the expense. Any pitch 
from one-third up is a good one so far as 
service and lasting qualities go. A half- 
pitch might last a little longer than a third- 
pitch, but there is not enou^ difference 
to pay for the extra cost. Full pitch is 
used only for architectural effect except 
in cases of gambrel roofs when half pitch 
or even steeper is often used for the lower 
portion between the gambrel and the 
eaves. 

In gambrel roofs the upper section often 
is as flat as one-fourth pitch while the dis- 
tance from the curb to the eaves is some- 
times very steep and both sections are 
short. 

Some farmers claim that it is just about 
as cheap to carry the sides of a barn a few 
feet higher and use a plain one-third pitch 
roof while others feel that it is a great deal 
better to set the plates at the usual height ' 
and carry the roof up in gambrel roof form. 

It depends somewhat on the size of the 
building and proportions, and the length 
of material that can be secured. Twelve 



and sixteen foot boarding are the com- 
monest lengths. The higher you go above 
the plates the more expensive is the build- 
ing in proportion, because scaffolding 
must be higher and all work above a cer- 
tain height costs more. The work on the 
roof is a little different because the roof is 




its own scaffold. Most people like the 
looks of a gambrel roof on a barn, and 
looks count for a good deal after the build- 
ing is finished. 
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FEED LOTS FOR BEEF CATTLE— A184 



WHERE cattle are fed in large numbers 
it pays and pays well to fit up prop- 
erly for the business. In the corn belt, buy- 
ing thrifty young cattle and finishing 
them for the market, is a splendid business 
in the hands of men who understand how 
to buy, how to feed and how to sell. The 
old fashioned way of putting a fence 
around a mud-hole and confining a bunch 
of cattle in the mire for weeks or months 
at a time ceased to be profitable long ago, 
but unfortunately some men haven't found 



of the cattle high enough to leave a pas- 
sageway under for a pair of horses and a 
manure spreader. Eight feet in the clear 
is little enough and it is high enough be- 
cause straw as well as feed will be brought 
to each lot by a car on the overhead track. 
The car is made large for this purpose, be- 
ing four feet wide at the bottom, six feet 
wide at the top, four feet high and eight 
feet long. When filled with silage it will 
make quite a load, but one man can move 
it if the wheels are large and kept well 



it out. Considerable engineering ability oiled and if the truck is level and true. 
is required to plan and construct feed lots Some feeding yards have an incline track, 
for the accommodation of large numbers but this is not necessary, in fact it is ob- 
of cattle in such a way as to make the ani- jectionable because the car will never stay 
mals comfortable and to economize labor, where you want it and it is uphill work 
Plan (A184) has received very careful getting it back to be refilled. Make the 
attention in this respect. The storage barn track absolutely dead level and perfectly 
and silos are set on a ridge of ground slop- straight. Two by fours plated on top with 
ing preferably to the southwest. The feed two inch band iron that has been hammer- 
lots, thirty-two by seventy-two feet in ed straight and true will answer very well 
size, including the shed, are fenced off one but the two by fours must be well sup- 
after another as many as needed. Two ported and thoroughly spiked in place. In 



yards only are shown in the drawings be- 
cause no matter how many you have each 
pair of two would be a repetition of this 
pair. The lots might be extended a quar- 
ter of mile holding the same order. 



building the track remember that you 
are trying to save time and labor at every 
feeding period for a number of yeart to 
come. You want the track so true and 
the car wheels to fit so perfectly that the 



It works better if the ground is about car will run along without much friction 

eight feet lower for the feed lots than it after getting started, 

is for the storage bam and silos as this One man with a rig like this that works 

gives a chance to run the track from the right should feed a large bunch of cattle 

floor of the storage bam over the heads because he can take advantage of his work. 
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In the first place he has got a car big 
enough to hold something. He runs a 
chute from the silo to the car which saves 
forking the silage up from the floor until 
the silo is nearly empty. The sides of the 
car are hinged so they drop down over the 
feeding racks in the yards. He loads the 
car quickly and easily and a good deal of 
the stuff unloads itself. The track is made 



storage barn and running across the ends 
of the feeding pens down the whole length 
of the alley to an outlet in the field be- 
yond. The brick pavement in each feed 
lot slopes to the center to lead the water 
to the tile drain underneath which con- 
nects with the trunk line of tile near the 
fence in the alley. This main drain in- 
creases in size to accommodate the extra 




1 1 II 

b U 

CROSS SECTION 
or C/VR 

in sixteen foot sections, as the yards are 
thirty-two feet wide the tracks have one 
support in the middle of the yard. The 
other supports form part of the fences be- 
tween the yards. 

In laying out the yards the problem of 
drainage must be worked out first. It is 
impossible to have the yards dry unless 
ample provision is made for taking care 
of the rainfall. A drain tile is marked on 
the plan leading from the corner of the 



CROSS SECTION 

or CORN CRIB 

drainage as it proceeds past the different 
pens. 

An open shed twelve by thirty-two feet 
occupies one end of each yard. This shed 
is not paved but is kept well bedded. All 
the rest of the yard is paved with brick 
laid flat on a cinder bed. 

An additional drain tile runs from each 
water tank to the trunk tile line to take 
care of any overflow from the tank. In 
some locations another tile drain will be 
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necessary at the back of the shed because 
the ground must be kept dry. 

Water Supply. 

Good fresh water in sufficient quantity 
to supply the needs of the cattle in these 
feed lots is quite a problem in itself. The 
water must be good and there must be 
plenty of it. It must also be supplied under 
pressure and carried to each water tank in 
pipes placed under ground below frost- 
There must be a valve placed in each pipe 
running to each water tank so constructed 
that it won't freeze. The stems from these 
valves should be extended up to the over- 
head track so a man can walk from one end 
of the feeding yards to the other and reg- 
ulate the water easily and quickly. 

Generally the water must be supplied 
by a windmill and a reservoir of some 
kind. A cement basin in a nearby hillside 
is perhaps the most satisfactory because 
when once made it is permanent. The 
source must be sufficient to supply it and 
the windmill or other power which does 
the pumping must be powerful enough to 
do the work at all times. You cannot af- 
ford to take chances on a water famine 
with several hundreds of feeding cattle on 
your hands. 

Storage Barn. 

In the plan not much attention is paid 
to the storage bam except that it shows 
the most convenient location. Every feed- 
er must plan storage to suit his way of do- 
ing business. If he has a large farm on 
which he grows alfalfa, grain and other 
crops that make large quantities of rough- 
age he must provide an extensive storage 
barn with appliances to get the stuff in 
and out again when needed for feeding. 

Generally speaking the barn should be 
large and high. The capacity of a storage 
barn is increased by additional height at 
a very rapid ratio because all kinds of loose 
fodder packs very close in the bottom and 
lies very loose at the top. A deep bay may 
be filled to the' peak with hay at haying 
time and settle sufficiently to hold a large 
quantity of sheaf wheat a few weeks later, 
but a shallow mow don't hold much at any 



time. It don't have the weight sufficient 
to pack it. 

There will, of course, be a good solid 
floor over the car track and there will be 
chutes or openings to let the hay down di- 
rectly into the car and there will be a lad- 
der to let a man down into the car to tramp 
it full. The same horse fork that is used 
to put the fodder in will move the stuff 
from the other parts of the bam to this 
floor as it is needed. 

Brick Pavement. 

There is only one way to have a feeding 
lot clean and that is to pave it. There are 
diflFerent kinds of pavements more or less 
virtuous but the cheapest satisfactory bot- 
tom for a feeding yard is brick laid on a 
foundation of sand and cinders. The cin- 
ders help drainage and prevent the bricks 
heaving with the frost. It is easier to lay 
the bricks level and smooth if an inch or 
two of sharp sand is scattered over the top 
of the cinders. The sand holds the bricks 
in place and a little sand does not prevent 
the water from getting away. 

A great deal depends on the foundation. 
The ground should be graded with the 
proper slope to the center gutter. It is not 
necessary to have an opening in the bricks, 
the cracks between the bricks are suffici- 
ent, but a line of tile should be carefully 
laid underneath deep enough to be out of 
the way of frost. Frost does not penetrate 
deep in a feeding yard under a brick pave- 
ment. During some winters the ground 
won't freeze. There is more or less litter 
scattered about that prevents hard freez- 
ing. Probably if the tile starts a foot be- 
low the brick at the shed end and deepens 
to two and one-half feet where it joins the 
trunk tile in the alley the drain will give 
no trouble. 

Lay the tile first smoothly and evenly 
and cover the joints with pieces of broken 
tile, then fill in with coarse cinders using 
no earth over the tile. Tile in a mud-bot- 
tom barn yard seldom works satisfactorily 
because the tramping of the cattle packs 
the mud so that the water can't get 
through. A mud-bottom yapi has never 
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been drained and the chances are that such 
a yard never will be drained in a satisfac- 
tory manner. 

Commence laying the brick in the center 
over the tile and work both ways to the 
fences. The herring bone style of laying 
brick gives the best satisfaction. No two 
brick tip alike when laid like this. Of 
course you want every brick to lay flat and 
level, but you don't always get just what 



blowing under and the ground floor of the 
shed slopes to the brick pavement. A lib- 
eral supply of straw for bedding is kept 
in the shed and this is carefully shaken 
up every day. 

Feeders now-a-days appreciate the im- 
portance of making animals comfortable. 
It takes a good deal of feed to supply the 
heat dissipated by animals lying on the 
cold g^round. Straw is cheaper than corn. 



6" CINDERS 
DETAIL or BRICK PAVEriEWT 



you want. If good hard burned bricks are 
laid flat, herring bone style on a good 
foundation you will have more comfort 
and satisfaction than you ever had in a 
feeding lot before. If you have lots of 
money to use and don't care for expense 
then put in a cement pavement and build 
it just the same as sidewalks are built. 
You will then have a yard that will last a 
lifetime, but it won't be as dry as the brick 
because the water must all run to the end 
or center outlet on top of the pavement 
before it can get away. 

The Shed. 

A continuous shed is designed to run 
the whole length of the feeding plant with- 
out a break. The shed is twelve feet wide 
and eight feet high in front and six feet 
six inches high at the back. The shed faces 
the south and the front is left open to ad- 
mit sunshine The construction is light 
and cheap as shown in the detail drawing. 
There are no partitions except the fences 
between pens which run to the back of the 
shed, in fact the fence posts and shed posts 
are the same. 

Two by six rafters fourteen feet long are 
used for the roof. These are covered with 
sheathing boards, dressed one side, and 
on this is stretched a good quality of felt 
roofing. The north side is banked with 
cinders to prevent the cold winds from 



Beef cattle don't require much protec- 
tion against the cold. Their thick winter 
hair and hides are sufficient if they are 
kept dry and well fed. Cattle will gain a 
little faster on the same amount of feed if 
kept warmly stabled, but they must have 
fresh air and the extra expense of individ- 
ual attention when handling them in a 
stable more than eats up the additional 
profits from the extra gains made. A feed- 
ing rack well up above the ground along 
the back of the shed is a good thing at 
times in rainy weather; it induces the cat- 
tle to stay inside. It is better to put the 
feeding racks on the ground when you use 
them regularly every day, but ground 
space in the shed is limited and such racks 
will be used occasionally only. For this 
reason it is not desirable to take up any 
more ground space than necessary for this 
purpose. 

Com Crib. 

On the south side of the alley way is 
a corn crib six feet wide at the bottom, 
eight feet wide at the top, ten feet high 
above the foundation posts and as long as 
necessary. This com crib is intended for 
storage purposes to hold corn enough to 
last all winter. There is a door in the end 
and doors along the alley side thirty-two 
feet apart, each door being opposite the 
door of a feeder crib. A temporary bridge 
reaches from one door to the^other so the 
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carrying may be done with a wheelbar- 
row or car running on a track. As the 
bridge is intended to be moved from one 
feeder crib to the next a wheelbarrow 
would be handier than a car because it is 
lighter and may be easily moved. 

Feeder Cribs. 

Between each two pens is a feeder crib 
six feet wide at the bottom, eight feet wide 
at the top and eight feet high. These 
cribs are forty feet long extending back 
from the alley fence. This gives forty 
lineal feet of com trough for each feeding 
yard. These feeding troughs are made 
by extending two by four floor cross joists 
two feet beyond the sills at each side. The 
floor in the crib is laid on top of these cross 
joists and the feeder boxes are made by 
boarding on the under side and across the 
ends. This makes the floor of the feeder 
trough about five inches lower than the 
floor of the crib which permits the corn to 
work out easily and in case of a driving 
storm the water does not run in from the 
feed troughs to wet the crib floor. 

Some little experimenting is necessary to 
get the opening the right size. A smaller 
opening answers when the trough is lower 
than the corn floor. A narrow strip may 
be nailed in the opening at the top if it is 
found too large. 

The roofs of these feeder cribs are made 
by using sixteen foot boards full length. 
The projection keeps the feeder troughs 
dry and provides a little shelter for the an- 
imals when feeding. For the comfort of 
the cattle it is a good plan to run eave 
troughs the whole length of these roofs. 
The water couM be carried to the water 
tanks or the drain in the alley. 

At corn harvest time these feeder cribs 
of course would be filled first with the ear- 
liest and best seasoned corn to feed first. 
The later and poorer quality of corn would 
be housed in the main storage crib. 

It is not every feeder of beef cattle who 
approves of self feeder cribs, but if they 
don't like to have the animals help them- 
selves the same cribs and the same troughs 
will be just as useful, so that the man who 



really loves to work may dig the com out, 
load it in a basket and carry it around to 
the side of the crib and distribute it along 
the troughs. It will pay some men to do 
this, men who are built that way. Each 
man must work in his own harness. 

Silos. 

For some unaccountable reason beef 
men have entertained a prejudice against 
silos. But not every man who feeds cat- 
tle without their assistance objects to si- 
los. In many cases they have more com 
stalks than they can feed without trying 
to save the last vestige of the com crop 
and they think the animals can cut the feed 
and mow it away cheaper than it can be 
done by machinery, but the fact remains 
that nearly one-half of the feeding value 
of the corn crop is in the stalks and leaves 
of the com plant. If cut just at the right 
time, when the sap is all in the stalk, cut 
up fine and packed away in an airtight silo 
the stalks lose very little of their feed- 
ing value. They may be kept a year and 
the last silage from the bottom comes out 
as fresh and apparently as palatable as 
the first. Cattle will even leave pasture 
in the summer time to eat left over silage. 
If we ask the animals what they think of 
it their actions are strongly in the affirma- 
tive. We must study these things in detail 
to thoroughly understand our business. 

Looking at the silo problem from the 
broadest side it certainly would pay to put 
some of the crop in silos. The stalks from 
eigth or ten acres will fill a sixteen by thir- 
ty-two foot silo so that most feeders would 
only have an opportunity to cut off one 
side of the corn crop and they would still 
have a large quantity of stalks to go to 
waste. 

The silos in the plan are made of two 
by eight pine planks dressed both sides, the 
edges beveled and put together like a tub. 
They are hooped with three-quarter inch 
round iron hoops drawn up with nuts 
against the shoulders of cast iron plates 
as shown in the detail drawing on another 
page. 

This feeding plant is deseed to save 
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labor and to utilize feed to the best possi- 
ble advantage. It would be difficult to 
build a large plant any cheaper and have 
it satisfactory. It would also be difficult 



to build, on any other plan, a thoroughly 
practical plant that could be extended in- 
definitely as the business grows without 
altering or rebuilding. 



CHEAP CATTLE SHED— A123 

Some kind of a cattle shed is necessary 
in connection with every feed lot. Plan 
(A123) shows a cattle shed ninety feet 




long and ten feet six inches wide. It is 
built of two by fours for framing, covered 
with boards twelve feet and sixteen feet 



the full length of the shed against the 
back wall. The front side of the manger 
is bedded in the ground which together 
with a little banking on the outside pre- 
vents the cold winds from blowing under. 
Some feeders fail to realize the importance 
of this precaution. The north wind seems 
much colder when it forces through a 
small opening. There is something about 
the bottom of a shed that seems to invite 
a current of air from the north, but this 
feed manger arrangement seems to get 
the better of it. Mangers should be low for 
another reason. For thousands of years 
cattle have been accustomed to feed from 
the ground. While in pastures they keep 
their heads down nearly all of the time, 
but for some unaccountable reason they 
are expected to hold their heads two or 
three feet high when being fed artificially. 
The shed is supported by short cedar 
posts which are set well into the ground, 
the tops of them being cut almost even 
with the surface. The doors are made 
wide enough and high enough to get in 
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long which cut to advantage without easily with a manure spreader, and there 

waste except at the ends. are no posts or partitions in the way so 

There is a low-down manger which runs that it is easy to clean out the manure. 

CATTLE SHED— Aiss 



Sheds on three sides of a hollow square 
is an old style way of building feeding 
sheds. It is probably the best way now 
except that it is more difficult to economize 
labor with this construction than it is with 



a straight away proposition where you 
can run a railway and a feed truck the 
whole length of the shed. The hollow 
square proposition has the advantage of 
warmth because it is protected from the 
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east, west and north winds. Yards like swing easily and fasten quickly help a 

this are always built opening towards the good deal. 

south. It is customary to drive around with a 
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In this plan there are convenient gates 
to drive in when bringing roughage or 
other feed to the cattle. The gates to look 
well should be made right and left and 
they should have automatic devices to fas- 
ten them quickly. Animals confined in a 
yard in the winter time are crazy to get 
out. They learn how to slip up alongside 
of a wagon and crowd through the gate 
when the driver is engaged with his team. 
This is a source of annoyance that can 
hardly be avoided, but good gates that 



rack load of feed and dump a little in each 
feed rack as often as necessary. Sometimes 
a self-feeder for corn in the ear is placed 
in the middle of the yard and this helps a 
good deal in saving labor and the labor 
problem is worrying feeders more every 
year. There are feed carriers that may be 
hung from an overhead track to pass 
around through a shed like this, but us- 
ually the cars do not hold enough to ef- 
fect much of a saving. 
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THE BEST POULTRY HOUSE — A219 



TiE cheapest poultry house may not be 
the best, but it has been demonstrated 
that it is not necessary to go to a great 
deal of expense to make a poultry house 
that is as good as the best. A few funda- 
mental principles will cover the whole 
subject. A poultry house must be clean, 
airy and dry, so the location is very im- 
portant. 

If you ask any experienced poultry man 
what one thing has given him the most 
trouble he will tell you lice. If you chase 
down a failure in poultry raising and 
get at the true inwardness you will find 
lice at the bottom. Knowing this to start 
with one of the first requisites is to build a 
house that may be pasily and thoroughly 
cleaned and kept clean. Have the word 
cleanliness stamped on the house from one 
end to the other. 

To accomplish this every article of fur- 
niture in the house must be removable. 
iTiere must not be a crack or crevice to 
harbor lice that you cannot fill with crude 
oil or some other disinfectant and you 
must have a handy cleanout where the 
litter may be removed and replaced with 
new clean material with as little work as 
possible. 

Next to cleanliness comes ventilation 
which in a poultry house means admitting 
plenty of fresh air without the slightest 
suspicion of a draft, a problem that has 
caused more experimenting than any other 



one item in connection with poultry rais- 
ing. 

After years of experience the whole 
problem has been worked down to a very 
simple construction and the most popular 
house today is a low, cheap affair that may 
be built by any intelligent farm hand if he 
will simply read and follow instructions. 
Poultrymen differ in regard to the width 
of a house. Some want a house from 
twelve to sixteen feet wide so the sun can 
shine clear to the back of it ; other poultry- 
men want a house from sixteen to twenty- 
four feet wide so they can house more 
poultry at practically the same expense. 
We are showing the general plan and giv- 
ing the reason why without specifying any 
special width. It is understood of course 
that these houses may be any length as 
one pen is a duplicate of the other all the 
way through. 

The front of the house is from eight to 
twelve feet high, according to the width, 
but three and one-half feet is high enough 
for the back of any house, and it is better 
low because the roosts are placed back 
here where it is warm in winter and you 
want a low ceiling to confine the warm air 
close to the fowls. You can secure ven- 
tilation by having a warm roost. The body 
heat of the fowls will warm the air and we 
all know that heated air is lighter than cold 
air and for this reason it will follow the 
slant of the roof upward and cold air will 
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come in from the front to gradually take 
its place. In this way you can get a con- 
stant change of air around the fowls with- 
out a draft. 

We have windows in the high front side 
to admit sunlight and air. Some of the 
windows are covered with cotton, while 



remember. Fowls are warmly clothed 
with feathers and they will stand the cold 
a great deal better than bad air provided 
that the cold is dry, and it is understood 
that the poultry house is dry otherwise 
it is no good. 

Another important feature is the kind 
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some of them are fitted with glazed sash. 
The extent of the cotton surface depends 
upon the size of the house, the number of 
fowls kept in a pen and the climate. In 
the far north you cannot have a great 
deal of cotton surface without making the 
house too cold, but right here is a point to 



of cotton. Cotton does not mean canvas 
or thick heavy ducking, it means some- 
thing that will let the air through freely. 
Some poultrymen say the thinner the bet- 
ter, but probably a cheap grade of cotton 
such as you buy retail for about four cents 
a yard will answer the purpose best. And 
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you want to tack the cotton on loose, 
leave it baggy so it may flap in the wind 
because every flap jars the dust loose. If 
the cotton is drawn tight dust will settle 
and clog the little openings. 




Some poultrymen cover all the openings 
with cotton and have glass sashes inside 
that they may slide shut at night or during 
extremely bad weather. When the cotton 
ventilators are made right and kept right 
the air in the poultry house will be good. 

In the north make no openings into the 
poultry house except in front, unless you 
have front yards to interfere. In that 
case make the doors in the ends right 
against the front comer. 

For material use matched stuff with 
building paper either one or two thickness- 



es according to the degree of cold you are 
obliged to guard against. A good house 
is made with a light frame work of two by 
fours covered with seven-eighth matched 
boarding dressed smooth on one side and 
the smooth surface turned in. The two 
by fours are dressed on all sides to make 
them smooth. Avoid every possible rough- 
ness because it will hold dust. Dust will 
harbor microbes as well as lice and mites, 
which leads us back to one main branch 
of our text, cleanliness. 

Have no eave projection at the back. 
Cover the matched boarding with tar 
paper commencing at the back at the 
ground and work up to the high part of 
the roof in front. Make good joints nailed 
down into fresh tar. Put the tar roofing 
paper on in such a way that it will hold 
standing water, then you know that 
neither water nor air can get through. 
Cover the ends of the building in the same 
way. 

Dropping boards are placed against the 
back of the house fitted close against 
cleats to prevent draughts and hung with 
hooks so thev will lift up out of the way 
to clean the floor. 

Six inches above the droppings boards 
are loose roosts that may be easily lifted 
off and carried outdoors for cleaning. The 
oftener they are carried out and given a 
heating up in the sun the better. 

Some poultrymen prefer what th&y call 
nesting rooms. These may be easily made 
by placing two rows of nest boxes to- 
gether with a passage between so built 
that they may be easily moved about or 
carried out doors. Room A shows such 
an arrangement. There is a large dusting 
box on top with wooden pins projecting 
to prevent roosting on the edge of it. In 
room B the dust box is built on legs so it 
stands up eighteen inches to two feet 
above the floor. This leaves the ground 
space clear for Htter for scratching and 
keeps the contents of the boxes free of 
straw and trash so the hens can dust 
themselves better. Then a box elevated 
a little catches the sunlight through a 
window to better advant^e. ^ . 
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Hens love to dust themselves in the sun 
in winter time. If the boxes are large 
enough to hold three or four hens at once 
it is all the better because it fosters a sort 
of hen sociability. If you watch them at 
such times you will notice that they appar- 
ently talk together and enjoy a little hen 
gossip among themselves. It is only by 
studying the habits of poultry that we can 
get at the proper management. Poultry 
mai^agement to be successful depends on 
little things and there are a great many 
of them. 

This house may be built directly on the 
ground, or it may have a cement or stone 
wall under it. The floor inside may be earth 
or cement, but never of wood. Earth is 
the best, cement is rat proof, but no matter 
what the floor is you must have the sills 
so imbedded that there will be no draft. 
This may be done in a dozen different 



ways. Perhaps the simplest is to nail a 
board on the sill that reaches down into 
the ground eight or ten inches. There is 
no hard and fast rule for the way in which 
it is done so long as you accomplish the 
purpose, that of keeping the air from blow- 
ing through. You want air but you don't 
want to admit it under the sills or through 
cracks in. any part of the building. 

For cleaning the droppings boards you 
need a half barrel mounted on wheels and 
it should be used every day. One great 
value of such a convenience is that it will 
be used when an awkward affair would be 
neglected as much as possible. A cart 
Eke this costs very little and is worth a 
great deal. For the same reason we want 
some kind of an absorbent to sprinkle 
over the roosting boards. Roosts may be 
kept clean if you go about it in the right 
way. It is well worth the effort. 



PRACTICAL POULTRY HOUSE— A168 



A single section of a two-pen poultry 
house fourteen by twenty-four feet is 
given in this plan. The house of course 
may be any length by adding any number 
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A passageway on the north side, where 
the roof is high to make head room^ is par- 
titioned off and the work of feeding is 
done along this passage. A door lifts up 



A. 



II 



^ 



Section. 
of twenty-four foot sections. It is placed 
so that the windows look to the south to 
gather all the sunlight possible. 



Ground Plan. 

in front of the roosts from this passage- 
way to facilitate cleaning. It is not neces- 
sary to enter the scratching room very 
often because most of the attention may 
be given from the alleyway. With the ex- 
ception of the space occupied by the dust 
boxes the whole floor, except this passage- 
way, is given over to scratching purposes 
as the roosts and dropping boards are ele- 
vated so the chickens can work under 
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them. A section of this house will ac- 
commodate from twenty to thirty birds 
according to size. 

Poultry men argue by the hour about 
the necessity of an alleyway. There are 
many different opinions. Some think an 
alleyway is worth all the room it takes 
up just to prevent annoying the fowls, 
when feeding by going in and out from 



amongst them. Other poultry men think 
that chickens ought to be tame enough 
to pay very little attention to the feeder 
when he goes about his work, but it is 
generally noticeable that a hen makes 
quite a fuss when she thinks she is about 
to be cornered. This applies to hens that 
are ordinarily tame, as well as those that 
are ordinarily wild. 



HEXAGONAL POULTRY HOUSE -174 



The house shown is in the shape of a 
hexagon and makes a very handosme and 
convenient house, and is just the thing 
for the city lot where space is limited. The 
ground or floor plan will show you the 
interior arrangement. The size of this 
house is ten feet six inches, and each of 



signed that the ground floor shall be of 
earth, which is, in most cases, the most 
satisfactory floor material, and should be 
used whenever practicable. Cement floors* 
are also good, however; where they are 
used the poultry house will generally pre- 
sent a more attractive appearance and can 



the sides is six feet three-quarters inch in be kept cleaner, with less labor, than a 



length. The corner posts are six feet 
long and the center of the house nine feet 
from floor to peak of roof. The house 
should be built with one window facing di- 
rectly south and the other facing south- • 
east, thus allowing an abundance of sun- 
light to enter the building in the morn- house having earth or wooden floors. 
ing, when it is most needed. Wooden floors should not be used if they 
In nearly all the plans given it is de- can be avoided. 

OPEN FRONT POULTRY HOUSE —Alio 



The modification of the popular open 
front poultry house is given in this plan. 
It is suitable for two lots of hens of forty 
or fifty each, according to the size of the 
breed. The house is forty feet long and 
ten feet wide, divided into two compart- 
ments. Each compartment has a warm 
room and scratching shed which is open 



to the south. This makes each room ten 
feet square with a roof eight feet high in 
front and four feet at the back. No room 
is taken up in hallways or passageways 
but the doors entering the warm rooms 
open from the scratching sheds. 

Very light material is used in the con- 
struction of this house. Sills are four by 
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six inches, and two by fours are used for 
rafters. Common lumber is used for 
boarding.which is covered on the outside 
with building paper and the building paper 
is covered with thin matched sheathing. 
For the roof common sheathing boards 
are laid close together and covered with 



in this plan is very satisfactory. It shows 
a roosting platform with a row of nests 
underneath. For leghorns or similar fowls 
twelve inches square and seven or eight 
inches high is large enough for the nest 
boxes, but for brahmas or cochins two or 
three inches larger each way are much 




tarred paper and the paper covered with better. To facilitate cleaning the drop- 
shingles. This makes a warm roof which ping board and nest boxes lift oS from the 
is very essential to a poultry house. lower platform. The lower platform is 




Each of the closed pens has a window 
that reaches down to the sill. This win- 
dow is wide enough and high enough to 
let in a great deal of sunshine, and this is 
what the chickens need in winter. All in- 
side surfaces are dressed to prevent lodge- 
ment of dust and hiding places for vermin. 
The whole bottom of the building is filled 
in several inches deep with grout mortar. 
In the warm rooms the floor joists are em- 
bedded in the soft mortar and a matched 
floor laid on. A floor like this is dry and 
easily cleaned and it is impossible for rats 
to work their way up through it. There is 
no wooden floor in the scratching sheds. 
The grout filling is supposed to be covered 
with straw a foot or so in depth. The hens 
will work in this straw even in the coldest 
days, but of course it is a good plan to have 
a liberal supply of straw in the warm room 
for amusement night and morning. 

For nest boxes the arrangement given 



hinged and may be dropped down or un- 
hooked and the whole thing carried out- 




doors. It is very important to have roost- 
ing poles, dropping board and nest boxes 
loose. A great deal of trouble has come 
from vermin getting into ^hese places 
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without having facilities to eradicate them boxes open from the back under cover. 

easily. The dropping board is not fastened to the 

Hens seldom form the egg eating habit nest boxes in any way. When gathering 

if the nests are dark. This is why the the eggs it may be lifted easily. 



SMALL POULTRY HOUSE— A153 



A little two story poultry house that 
looks like a plaything is shown in plan 
(A153), but this house is all right as far as 
it goes. It is especially valuable for a boy 
who would like to start in the poultry bus- 
iness but cannot afford a more expensive 



so they may be moved about for cleaning 
or taken out at any time and put back as 
needed. It is not intended that any one 
will find it necessary to go inside this lit- 
tle house. The work is all done through 
the windows. The inner screens may be 
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house. This little house is four feet wide 
and twelve feet long with a scratching 
shed the full size on the ground under the 
floor. This space underneath is two feet 
high and the windows should extend well 
across the front side. 

A runway for the chickens to get up and 
down the stairs is made by sawing off one 
wide floor board and hinging it in such a 
way as to let one end drop to the ground. 
When this is raised up it fits the opening 
in the floor and it should be fitted with 
jambs to keep the cold from coming 
through the cracks. 

The nest boxes and roosts are loose 



rigged with cords and pulleys to hold them 
up and the outside windows may be held 
up by braces from the building. To gath- 
er the eggs, clean out the house, or for 
feeding, one of the windows is raised and 
the screen pulled back with a cord. The 
chickens may be driven down stairs or up- 
stairs during the operation. The screens 
may be of wire or cotton, or both. Cotton 
is the best because the window can be then 
left open and the chickens will get plenty 
of fresh air without a draught. On farms 
where considerable poultry is kept one of 
these little houses would be found useful 
occasionally to keep some breed separate. 



DUCK HOUSE-A98 

A house designed for the housing of cedar posts set on blocks to prevent set- 
thoroughbred ducks is given in plan tling. The idea is to have a damp proof 
(A98). It is built up from the ground on house with the best possible ventilation. 
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The building is sixteen by thirty feet 
and contains one general room with a pas- 
sage, which is also a storeroom for feed, 
along one side and across one end. All 
the principal construction details are 
fully shown in the detail drawings. 

The house is built principally of two by 
fours as it is not very large and heavier 
timber is not necessary. The especial fea- 
tures are the filling of mineral wool in the 
partitions for warmth and a slatted ceiling 
with straw overhead for ventilation with- 
out drafts and without letting in an un- 
necessary amount of cold air. 



This style of a building is somewhat ex- 
pensive but it is very satisfactory when 
finished. It is usually considered that any 
kind of an old shed will do for ducks. In 
most cases any kind of an old shed is made 
to answer the purpose, but there is money 
in the better breeds and to get results it 
is necessary to keep even ducks with some 
idea of comfort. Some of the improved 
varieties bring fancy prices for eggs and 
young breeding stock, but like other thor- 
oughbred animals fancy ducks need a lit- 
tle more attention than little old scrubs 
that most of us are accustomed to. 



DOUBLE POULTRY HOUSE— A154 

A small double poultry house is shown in down to the ground at the back, 
plan (A154). It is twenty-four feet long Inside, the house is practically all one 

and sixteen feet wide, giving a space of six- room, but a roost curtain may be hung 

teen by twelve feet to each compartment, with a roller to pull down at night or the 

It is very simple and it is also cheap and cotton may be tacked on a hinged frame 

durable. It may be built of matched stuff to let down at night, also one or more of 
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with the smooth side turned in, or it may 
be constructed of rough lumber. Of course 
matched stuff is very much the best as it 
leaves no harbor for vermin and no lodg- 
ment for dust. In either case the building 
is covered outside with tarred paper. The 
paper is started, in strips, from the eaves 
in front, carried over the peak and clear 



the windows may be left open and the 
spaces covered with cotton. 

Against the back wall is the droppings 
board with the roosts above it and the 
nest boxes underneath. All this furnish- 
ing is made removable so far as possible 
for easy cleaning. The apron board in 
front of the nest boxes lifts out in sections. 



MODEL CHICKEN HOUSE— Ai 73 



This building is 68 feet long and 16 
feet wide, built on a post foundation, 
which is enclosed with planking covered 
with galvanized wire cloth to a depth of 
about two feet below the ground, to check 
the tunneling of rats, etc. 

Almost every lover of poultry has his 



own ideas as to how the model chicken 
house should be arranged and constructed, 
and every chicken house that is not thus 
constructed may meet with his severe crit- 
icism. We will, therefore, not lay stress 
on any one particular feature of this build- 
ing but will say that several different ideas 
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have been used which may be explained 
as follows: 

Rooms Nos. i and 2 (see floor plan) are 
used together; room i being the scratch- 
ing room which is used in stormy and win- 
ter weather for exercise, and room No. 2 
is the feed, nest and roost room. 

The roosts are placed above the nests 
which have a cover, or roof, pitched so the 
chickens cannot roost on the nest, but are 
compelled to get on the roost above. The 
nests are open in front, having a passage 
for the chickens, running the full length 
of each section. The nest sections are re- 
movable through doors opposite each sec- 
tion, so they can be easily cleaned and 
aired; they set on a rack which elevates 
them about twenty inches above the floor, 
so the chickens can walk below them 
where the feed troughs are located, as 
shown in the section through room No. 2. 

Room No. 3 is a feed room, 5 feet wide, 
which contains feed bins for grain, meal, 
etc. To the right (east) of this feed room 
are rooms 4, 5 and 6. In this scheme, the 
nest room, 4, is separated from the roost 
room, 6, one being to the west and the 
other to the east of the scratching rooms. 
This may have several advantages over the 
idea of room i and 2 where the chickens 
roost and lay in the same room, but it also 
has some disadvantages, one of which is 
that a larger building is required for the 
same number of fowls. 

The nests of room 4 are so constructed 
that each nest can be taken out separately, 

SCRATCHING SHED 

A poultry house with an open scratching 
shed is shown in plan (Ar5i). The house 
is thirty-four feet long by twelve in width. 
Poultry men differ about the width of a 
house constructed in this manner. Some 
prefer twelve feet because it is easier to 
get the sunlight clear to the back, as these 
houses should always front the south. On 
the other hand men with considerable ex- 
perience prefer houses sixteen or even 
twenty feet in width because they can 
house more fowls for practically the same 
amount of money. 



or each entire section can be taken out 
through doors the same as in room 2. In 
place of the chicken being in view while 
on the nest, in room 4 the opening of the 
nests face the wall, having a dark passage 
for the chickens. By being out of view 
they are not frightened while the eggs are 
being gathered, which is done through a 
small round hand-hole through the back 
of the nest. This is covered by a small 
wooden shutter loosely screwed on over 
the hand-hole so it will always hang 
closed. Feed boxes similar to those in 
room 2, are located along the hallway. 

Rooms I and 5 have earth floors and 
boxes filled with dust, for dust baths. All 
other floors are constructed double, with 
two inches of mineral wool between them 
for warmth, as shown in the section. All 
side walls of the building have heavy 
building paper both inside and outside of 
the studding, and the space between is al- 
so filled with mineral wool. 

The space between the ceiling and roof 
is filled with straw during the winter 
months, and the ceiling boards are spaced 
half an inch apart to allow a free circu- 
lation of air through the ceiling and straw. 
This is brought about by having windows 
at each end of the building, which are con- 
trolled by cords. All windows on the 
north have storm sash for winter. Venti- 
lation shafts are built in the north wall, 
with side shutters for admitting fresh air 
and exhausting foul air in winter, when all 
windows are kept closed. 

POULTRY HOUSE— A151 

There are many ways of building an 
open scratching shed and poultfy house, 
but this plan seems to contain about every- 
thing that is necessary. The door open- 
ing into the hen-house is just a frame cov- 
ered with cotton which admits both light 
and air to the roosts and nest boxes. The 
outside wire netting may be covered with 
cotton or not according to the climate and 
the ideas of the owner. 

The roofing is tarred paper and it starts 
at the highest point in front, turns over the 
upper corner at the back and goes clear 
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down to the ground. This makes a thor- 
oughly wind proof and damp proof house. 
It is a peculiar thing about the damp- 



than anything else in the poultry Hne. It 
is easier to build a satisfactory stable for 
any other domestic animal than it is for 
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ness in poultry houses. It is a compara- 
tively simple question that has bothered 
poultry men more than anything else. 
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Why a poultry house should gather damp- 
ness and have white frost on the inside 
when all the stables on the farm are com- 
paratively dry has bothered more men 



chickens unless we are satisfied with what 
is commonly termed a curtain front house. 
The phrase curtain front simply means 
that some of the openings are covered with 
thin cotton instead of glass. It seems to 
have solved the problem of how to make a 
chicken house light, airy and dry, but not 
all curtain front houses work alike. A great 
deal depends on the head room. A few hens 
have not body warmth enough to heat a 
great deal of space. You cannot have good 
ventilation without heat. The solution 
seems to be to build a comparatively small 
house with a low roof. Some poultry men 
build their curtain front houses as low as 
two feet at the back and only about six or 
seven feet High in front. 



AN A-SHAPED POULTRY HOUSE— A152 

An A shaped poultry house is given in It is divided lengthwise with a curtain 
plan (A152). This is the cheapest way to partition. This curtain is in four foot sec- 
build a poultry house. You don't have to tions and it rolls up on heavy window 
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build a roof or if you build a roof you shade rollers, so that it may be pulled 
don't have to build sides. You can do down cold nights to make a warm roosting" 
either way you choo»e. place. The material of the curtain is cheap 
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cotton costing three or four cents per yard. 
The sections are divided by two by four 
posts reaching from the floor to the ridge 
pole and made flush on the curtain side. 
You attach the roller to the ridge pole so 
the curtain rolls up on the inside of the 
roller which brings it close to the wood- 
work. 
The house shown in the plan is eight 



feet wide and sixteen feet long. One end 
of this building is supposed to front the 
south. There is a small door in this end 
for the chickens to go in and out and the 
window is as big as possible. The entrance 
door is at the side and it should be near the 
south end. It is bad plan to have doors, 
windows or any openings in the north end 
or north side of a poultry house. 



SMALL CHICKEN HOUSE— Ai 19 

A very neat little chicken house is shown the dropping board, is loose and may be 

in plan (A119). In size it is only 7x16 easily taken out through the door for 

feet but it makes comfortable quarters for cleaning. The roosts also are loose and 

15 or 20 hens. It is set on posts a foot may be removed easily. 
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or two from the ground to be out of the 
way of rats. 

The floor is made warm by having it 
double boarded with a thickness of build- 
ing paper between. The large windows of 
course face the south and the dust boxes 
are placed immediately in front of them 
because that is the way biddy likes to take 
a dust bath. She wants it directly in the 
sunlight if possible. 

It is not necessary or desirable to go into 
a little house like this very often. It is 
so small that the presence of an attendant 
frightens the hens and causes a disagree- 
able commotion. By proper management, 
however, they can usually be let out into 
the yard when the presence of an attend- 
ant in the house becomes necessary. The 
roosts are placed over the nest boxes and 
the entrance to the nest boxes is in the 
rear. The nest box cover, which also is 
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This is just the kind of a house to start 
a boy in the poultry business. Boys take 
more interest in a small poultry house 
than they do in a house full size. 




A little house like this is helped out very 
much by having a good yard in which con- 
siderable green stuff may be grown for the 
fowls to pick at. By planting a little grain 
and a variety of vegetables, the poultry 
will pick up a good deal of feed and the 
fowls will be more heahhy because of it. 
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ELEVATED CHICKEN HOUSE— A165 

This plan elevates the poultry house manure is used considerable heat may be 
about fourteen inches above the ground generated, 
for the purpose of preventing rats from As the building is not very heavy the 
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making nests under the floor. It is high sills are made of two pieces of two by six, 

enough so that cats and dogs can have one laid flat on the supporting cedar posts 

free access underneath and this space also and the other turned edgewise as shown 

offers a shady protection for fowls in the in the drawing. 




summer time. At the approach of cold 
weather in the fall this space is boarded 
up and manure is banked against the 
boarding to keep out the cold. If horse 



The south side of the building is only 
four feet high above the floor and the win- 
dows are placed well down. This has the 
advantage in the winter time of letting the 
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sun shine on the floor where the chickens 
can make the best use of it. 

The north wall is six feet high above the 
floor and this wall is made tight to keep 



boards on the lower side of the ceiling 
joists about two inches apart. In winter 
the space above this slatted floor is filled 
in with straw for the purpose of having 
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out the cold. A partition three and one- 
half feet from the north side of the house 
iorms an alley and the nests are placed 
against this partition so the eggs may be 
gathered without going into the henhouse 
proper. The nest boxes are placed high 
oiough above the floor so the fowls may 
use the space under them for scratching. 
The nest boxes are easily removed for 
cleaning and they are covered with a steep 
slanting roof to prevent the hens from 
roosting on them. 

The ceiling in this house is an important 
feature. It is made by nailing one by six 



good ventilation without creating a draft. 
In the summer time the straw is removed 
and the place thoroughly cleaned. 

For further ventilation there is a vent 
stack in each end of the building which 
comes down to within a few inches of the 
floor. These ventilators pass out through 
the roof and extend above the highest 
point and are capped to keep out the rain. 
There is also a slide near the bottom to 
regulate the amount of air. If heavy fowls 
are kept in this house good ladders should 
be provided to help them up and down or 
they may get bumble foot. 
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ICE FOR COLD STORAGE— A223 
Blue Prints Will Cost, $15.00 

CE is still the most economical cooling from below rises in the other pipes to take 
medium for small refrigerators. Small its place. This keeps up a constant circu- 



automatic ice machines are in use but 
more or less expert supervision is neces- 
sary to keep them in working order. The 
advantages of direct ice cooling are sim- 
plicity and comparative economy, but the 
average refrigerator cooled by ice will 
hardly give a temperature below 45 or 40 
degrees F and it has the disadvantage that 
the air is too damp for best results. Sen- 
sitive products like butter, mtlk and eggs 
will not keep well in a moist atmosphere. 

To meet the difficulties between a large 
extensive refrigerator plant and the ordi- 
nary ice cooled refrigerator Madison 
Cooper has invented and designed what 
he calls the "Gravity Brine System" which 
will produce a temperature as low as 14 
degrees F. The system is very simple and 
may be applied to a very small plant or one 
of considerable dimensions. 

The diagram shows the principle ilpon 
which it works. In the small plant there 
is an insulated box or tank A on the floor 
above the cooling room. In this box is a 
coil of pipe which reaches down below into 
and coiled in the cold room B. This pipe 
coil is filled with a brine solution of chlo- 
ride of calcium. The tank A is then filled 
with a mixture of crushed or broken ice 
and coarse salt which cools the brine. As 
cold brine is heavier than warm brine it 
settles in the pipes and the warmer brine 
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lation whereby the pipe in the lower room to 40 degrees above zero. Mr. Cooper 

is kept cold and the degree of cold is reg- states that a temperature as low as six de- 

ulated by the size of the cold storage room, grees has been obtained. 
the area of pipe surface and the amount of These temperatures of course are suf- 




salt used with the broken or crushed ice. ficiently low for all cold storage and freez- 

The arrows show the direction in which ing purposes in common use. In fact, thir- 

circ4ilation flows. More or less pipe is used ty to thirty-three degrees is about as low 

in proportion to the amount of cubic space as is required for ordinary cold storage, 

to be cooled and the temperature main- It is well known that ice forms on cold 

tained. storage pipes when the temperature is be- 




Ice and salt will produce a temperature 
below zero, so the circulating brine may be 
easily cooled to five or ten degrees F, 
which, when the pipes are properly pro- 
portioned will produce a temperature in a 
good, well built storage room of from 10 



low the freezing point and the collection 
of ice not only interferes with the proper 
cooling process, but it adds dampness and 
this is to be avoided as far as possible. Mr. 
Cooper uses a process which he has pat- 
ented called the chloride of calcium pro- 
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cess for preventing- frost on refrigerating 
surfaces and for purifying and drying the 
air of cold storage rooms. This process is 
extremely simple and consists simply of 
supporting a quantity of chloride of cal- 
cium in the lump form in perforated 
troughs or gutters above the cooling pipes 
of the Gravity Brine System in the cold 
storage room to absorb the moisture and 
carry it away. 

The whole cooling system apparently is 
very simple and it looks as though any 
careful person of ordinary intelligence 
without special mechanical skill could look 
after it and keep it in good condition. This 
cooling system is in use in different parts 
of the country for the cold storage of but- 
ter, cheese, fruits, eggs, dressed poultry, 
meats and for the manufacture and keep- 
ing of ice cream. 

Some of the plants have different rooms 
maintained at different temperatures. 
Some have fans for ventilating purposes 
and some are fitted with ice crushing ma- 
chines, power elevators, electric lights, 



etc. It seems that the system may be em- 
ployed to advantage for very small plants 
or for very large ones and that the results 
are equally satisfactory. 

Fanning communities within easy reach 
of railway stations should be supplied with 
a cold storage plant, and this plant should 
be under the management of a committee 
of farmers. Then it would not be abso- 
lutely necessary to ship perishable prod- 
ucts when the market was unfavorable. 

Cold storage, however, is a business 
proposition and to be successful it must be 
managed on business principles. 

The cuts besides illustrating the prin- 
ciple of cold storage show how a practical 
cold storage warehouse may be built. The 
ice house is indicated at the left with an 
ice elevator to hoist the ice into the build- 
ing from the cars. There is a plaform 
which connects the two buildings so the 
ice may be conveniently transferred to 
the upper part of the cold storage ware- 
house where it is broken up by machinery, 
mixed with salt and packed in the coils. 



CHEAP ICE HOUSE— A222 



A very cheap house will keep ice. All 
you really need is a roof to keep the rain 
off and boarding at the sides to hold the 
sawdust in place. If you put up a cube of 
ice in the winter time ten feet in diameter 
and keep it covered with a foot of sawdust 
all around you will have ice for farm 
use all next summer. This is not saying 
that a good, well-built ice house is unnec- 
essary. The idea is that no farmer need 
do without ice because he cannot afford 
an expensive ice house. 

The principle of keeping ice depends in 
the first place on getting quantity enough 
together to maintain a low temperature, 
then the drainage must be sufficient to car- 
ry away the water as the ice melts and 
drips. In the third place you must keep 
the air away from it which may be done by 
keeping wet sawdust continually close 
around the ice. 

You can set up four poles, nail rough 
boards on the inside, leaving a foot space 



all around the ice and fill this space with 
sawdust. Then if you have a roof over it 
that will turn the rain you can have ice in 
hot weather, but such a building would be 
an eye-sore on the farm and a di^race to 
the owner. Because you build cheap you 
need not build something you will be 
ashamed of afterwards. 

This little ice house may be built very 
easily and cheaply and it will look right 
when finished and prove very satisfactory. 
There is a light framework of two by fours 
boarded on the outside by drop siding. The 
house is twelve feet square and is twelve 
feet high to the plates. The rafters are tied 
together by collar beams placed well up to 
leave plenty of head room. You will need 
head room in putting in the top courses at 
filling time. You can board up the inside 
or not; it makes but little difference. It is 
better to put the house in the shade of a 
large tree, or on the north side of a build- 
ing, but drainage is more important than 
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shade. If the drainage is not good nat- the ice a foot or two in depth on top. Then 
urally, put in tiling. Fill above the tiling as the warm weather conies on in spring 
with cinders and put a foot of sawdust on climb in on top of the sawdust about once 
top of the cinders. Don't use straw if you a week just to see that there are no cracks 
can help it because it rots. Pine sawdust is 
the best if you can get it. 
Fill the house in January or February. 
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Throw water over the ice cold nights so it made by settling that will let in the air to 

will all freeze solid together, then in March melt the ice. Your summer supply may 

put on the sawdust, filling in between the depend on packing the sawdust a few 

ice and the sides of the house and cover times during March and April. 



LARGER ICE HOUSE— A3a4 



Where a large number of cows are kept 
and a large quantity of ice is needed in the 
dairy every day in summer it will pay to 
put considerable expense on the ice house. 
The cooler and better the house the more 
economically you can keep ice. One build- 
er even recommended one air space after 
another up to seven separate air spaces in 
order to prevent heat from striking 
through to warm the interior of the house. 

The ice house should be nearly square 
because the ice keeps better when it is in 
one compact mass. In starting to build as 
good an ice house as this one it pays to put 
quite a bit of work on the foundation. Ice 



melts in the best houses and you must take 
care of the drip. This plan provides for a 
course of tiling all around the outer wall 
and a course of cross tiling every four feet, 
the cross tiles connecting with the outside 
tile and all empty in the one outlet throi^h 
a trap at the lower corner. 

No earth is put back into the excavation, 
but the tiles are covered with coarse cin- 
ders, cinders that have been raked over 
and only the hard burned parts used. If 
the cinders are too fine for a rake, use a 
screen, but manage some way to keep the 
ashes out. Sometimes the ashes pack down 
and hold water like cement. 
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The house is sixteen by twenty feet and 
the wall is four inches larger each way. 
The sills are made of two by eight double 
and are laid flatways on the wall in soft 
cement. The wall is also smooth up to 
the sill on the inside with cement neatly 
troweled around. 

Two by four studding is set flush with 
the inside of the sill. Building paper is put 




paper like a floor on top and another 
matched boarding nailed like a ceiling 
with paper on the under side, the paper 
being tacked to the joists both above and 
below. Paper also is used on the rough 
boards under the shingles and a good ven- 
tilator is provided to keep the air moving 
in the attic. 
Because of the ceiling it is more work 
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on the outside of these and another set of 
two by four studding set against them out- 
side of the paper. In this way a wall eight 
inches thick is made with paper partition 
in the center. 

The wall is then finished with paper and 
siding outside and with paper and siding 
inside, put on as carefully as possible and 
made as nearly air tight as good material 
and good workmanship can make it. The 
paper and boarding" is lapped over on the 
sill at the bottom and on the plate at the 
top so that the sides of the building are 
completely insulated from the sill to the 
ceiling. 

The ceiling is made with two by six 
joists and matched boarding laid with 




to put in the ice when you get near to the 
top, but an ice room built in this way is a 
refrigerator in itself and it will save ice 
enough to pay for a little inconvenience at 
time of filling. The doors fasten in front 
like refrigerator doors. They are built 
like the sides of the house with air spaces 
and are made to fit tight in the jambs. All 
doors and door frames must be made of 
kiln dry material and filled to resist mois- 
ture. There is no floor, the sawdust just 
rests on the cinders, and the ice rests on 
the sawdust which should be at least a foot 
deep on top of the cinders. 



TWO HUNDRED TON ICE HOUSE— A228 



An ice house to hold two hundred tons 
of ice is given in this plan. This ice house 
was built on a large dairy farm near a 
good sized village. Some seasons the 
farmer sells considerable ice to the village 
at paying prices. 

The building is twenty feet wide by 
thirty feet long and sixteen feet high to 
the eaves. When completely filled it 
would hold about two hundred and twen- 
tv-five tons. 



The exterior is finished with drop sid- 
ing and a stained shingle roof. Next to 
the siding is a layer of building paper, in- 
side of this and nailed to the outside row 
of two by four studding is matched ceiling 
of good quality. Then comes a dead air 
space four inches thick. Next is a layer of 
hair felt seven-eighths of an inch thick 
nailed to the inner edges of the four-inch 
studding; inside the hair felt is another 
matched ceiling of narrow pine sheathing, 
jigzedbyGoOgle 
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then another row of two by four studding 
lined on the inside again with another 
boarding of matched pine sheathing, then 
an inch of block mineral wool, and this is 
protectedonthe insidewith anotherboard- 
ing of matched soft pine sheathing nailed 
to furring strips. All this work is very 
carefully done to prevent so far as possible 
the slightest air connection between the 
different spaces. It is recognized that a 
dead air space is the best possible non- 
conductor of heat or cold. 

There are six doors and they are just 
as carefully made as the siding. The de- 
tail drawing shows how they are fitted. 
Inside of the doors the opening is further 
closed and sealed by a double thickness 
of loose inch boards, which fit into the 
grooves and are laid to break joints. 
These boards are put in place as the filling 



proceeds and are taken out one at a time 
as the ice lowers in summer. 

The ceiling over the ice is just as care- 
fully constructed as other parts of the 
building and the space over the ceiling is 
kept cool by a ventilator in each gable end 
and another ventilator in the roof. 

All these details are very important but 
they are not more important than the cov 
ering for the ice, which should be of saw 
dust if possible to get it. 

An interesting feature of this house is 
the simple elevator to be used in filling. 
It is a double gig elevator so arranged 
that one gig goes up as the horse walks 
in one direction, and as the horse walks 
in the other direction the first gig lowers 
and the second one goes up. Perhaps this 
is the quickest arrangement made for the 
purpose, considering its simplicity. 



REFRIGERATOR ICE HOUSE-^ii8 



An ice house with a cold storage room 
is shown in plan (A118). The walls are 
built hollow with paper inside and out. 

In the cold storage department there 
are several thicknesses of paper in the in- 



possibility of doing it. There is sure to 
be a crack somewhere to let the air 
through, but this plan probably comes as 
near to it as is necessary. 

When an ice house is made as tight as 
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ner wall to make the dead air space as 
tight as possible. If you have ever under- 
taken to make an absolutely dead air space 
you understand the difficulty, or the im- 
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this it is necessary to let the top air out. 
For this reason a ventilator is built in the 
roof to encourage a circulation of air be- 
tween the upper ceiling and the shingles. 
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In this arrangement the cold storage de- borhood and it will pay to read up on cold 
partment is supplied with ice as needed storage before you start in. If it is made 
by putting in a quantity, say once a week, just right it will be a great comfort and 
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The construction of an ice house like satisfaction, but if it is not made right it 
this requires good workmanship. You will cause a great deal of trouble and b« a 
will need the l^st mechanic in the neigh- continuous annoyance. 
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Miscellaneous 
Farm Buildings 



IMPLEMENT SHED— A148 



AN implement shed sixteen feet wide by 
forty-eight feet long is given in plan 
(A148). This shed really is built in six- 
teen foot sections and may be carried to 
any length, but this size will hold the im- 
plements and machinery on an ordinary 
farm and leave room at one end for a work 
bench and repair shop. 
The front is all doors so that any part 



casionally invite the women to help get a 
grain drill out from behind harrows, 
plows, cultivators and other machinery. 
One reason why farm machinery is neg- 
lected is because farmers have no place to 
keep it. It is not repaired when it should 
be for the same reason. It is quite a job 
to do a simple piece of repair work if you 
haven't the tools or the room in which to 
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of the shed may be opened and any imple- do it, but anybody can clean up machinery 
ment removed without the work of getting and oil or paint it if they have a comfort- 
it past some of the others. We have all able place to work and the tools to work 
had experience in crowded quarters for with. 

farm machinery. We have been obliged The front part of this shed is built high- 

to call all the men together and oc- er than the back part in order to leave 
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head room. If you want to get in with a 
binder with the reel on, or to house a 
threshing machine or traction engine you 
need about ten feet to the top of the doors, 



in the detail drawing are intended for the 
end bents only. 

In the end of the shed most convenient 
a good solid bench should be rigged up 
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but you don't need so much height to the 
back end. The doors in this plan are ten 
feet high and the cross girts are the same 
height because it is sometimes necessary 
to move the machines lengthwise of the 
shed and the same head room is then need- 
ed. A truss is formed at each bent with 
the rafters to prevent the building from 
spreading. The two by four nailers shown 



and fitted with a good vise. At the back 
of this bench there should be a long low 
window similar to those used in black- 
smith shops all over the country. The 
bench should be heavy, solid and at least 
three feet wide. There should be a good 
floor especially in the bench end of the 
building and it is a good plan to put up a 
chimney and have a stove there. 



OPEN VEHICLE SHEI>-<Aa2i 



A shelter for vehicles in this case is 
provided by a row of posts covered by 
a protecting roof, braced as shown in 
the drawings. It is necessary to brace a 
building of this kind and as bracing near 
the ground would be very much in the 
way this form of truss work has been 
adopted. 

Eight by eight wooden posts are set in 
a double row sixteen feet apart both ways, 
thus forming a series of bays sixteen feet 
square. The wooden posts are set in con- 
crete abutments twenty inches square and 
four feet high set in the ground from 
three and one-half to four feet according 
to the nature of the ground. 



These abutments are made by filling 
the holes, which are dug the exact size, 
with concrete tamped in in the usual way, 
but the tops are made uniform and bev- 
eled as shown by the use of a box form 
hinged at one comer and fastened with 
a hasp and staple at the corner diagonally 
opposite. 

The holes are filled in about a foot deep 
with concrete, then the wooden posts are 
set up carefully and plumbed and stay- 
lathed to keep them in position. Then the 
concrete is filled in around them and the 
abutments carried a foot or so abov?' 
ground to form a hub guard. 

The drawing shows a shed with five 
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of these sixteen foot compartments, but 
fewer can be used if a smaller shed is 
required, and the building would look al- 
right when finished. 




The entrance at the ends is twelve feet 
high, which will permit driving in with a 
load of hay or sheaves. A shed built like 
this would work well as a stock shelter. 
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SMALL WAGON SHED— A108 

A wagon shed twenty feet wide and Implement sheds like all other buildings 
forty feet long like the one in the plan should be designed for what is to be re- 
illustrated, is a useful building on every quired of them. An implement shed is a 
farm. One thing is important about a necessity on every farm, but some farmers 
wagon shed, and that is to have the en- want to house threshing machines and 
trance wide enough to get things in and traction engines, while others want a shed 
out easily and quickly. This double door to hold mowers, plows, cultivators, a 




gives an opening ten feet wide, which is 
very good for small implements, but some 
binders require about sixteen. The door 
entering an implement shed must be high 
enough to let in the highest implements 
used on the farm, and there must be no 
cross timbers inside lower than the top of 
the door. A binder with a reel on takes 
considerable room. 

The farmer building the shed will know 
whether he wants to house a binder under 
full sail or whether he wants to take it 
apart, and will, of course, build a doorway 
accordingly. 



© 

wagon or two, and perhaps a few barrels 
and other truck. A large building, of 
course, would answer for everything, but 
it is not necessary to build bigger than a 
man wants. 

A good many tool houses are built with- 
out floors, but the extra cost of the floor 
is more than offset by the dryness and 
freedom from rust on the machinery. 
Wagons and machinery require repairing, 
which is easily done in a building like this 
when you have a good floor to work on. 
Odd days in winter may be profitably 
spent in such a building with a few car- 
penter's tools, a paint brush and an assort- 
ment of paints and oils. 



CHEAP HOG HOUSE— Ai2a 



The cheapest kind of a hog house is 
shown in plan (A122.) It is only seven 
feet six inches wide, but it may be any 
length. This house is thirty-one feet six 
inches long because this length is covered 
by two sixteen foot joists. Even on well 
reg^ilated hog farms where there is a good 
solid hog house this shed affair will be 
found useful to hold the overflow. It of- 
ten happens that shoats in fall are kept 
in a muddy feed lot or sold too soon for 



lack of just such shelter as this to hold 
them while being finished. Beginners in 
the hog business could not do better than 
to build a little cheap hog house like this 
to start with. 

The seven and one-half foot width per- 
mits of roofing the shed with sixteen foot 
boards cut in two in the middle. Each six- 
teen foot section will make two pens near- 
ly eight feet square which will hold from 
five to seven or eight pigs according to 
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sizs. The posts are just set into the back so a scraper may be used. In cold 
ground and the floor raised about a foot weather this space is closed by a hinged 
to keep it dry. Four two by six joists run board which drops down on the inside. 

This precaution is necessary because a cold 
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lengthwise of the building and the floor draft on the floor is a very bad thing for 
boards run crosswise and slant back for hogs. This little hog house don't run in- 
easy cleaning. A space is left between to very much money but it is a very use- 
the floor boards and the boarding at the ful, practical affair. 

HOG HOUSE— A109 



In building a hog house it is necessary 
to consider convenience in getting the 
hogs in and out, to provide means for load- 



sirable to select out one or two from cer- 
tain pens. That is the time when the al- 
ley door will be appreciated. Another 




•jccrAM or //oc mx/sc 
mg them into wagons and a place for heat- 
ing water and to do the work of killing. 
This plan offers an opportunity to back a 
wagon up to the rear door for loading and 
a room in the front end away from the 
pens is arranged for a feed room and 
slaughter house. 

Provision is made for removing hogs 
from one pen to another by having cleats 
in the alley for holding sliding doors. 

Hogs thrive better when animals of the 
same size are penned together. Some grow 
faster than others and it is sometimes de- 
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good thing about this hog house is the 
swinging front of the pens which swings 
back over the trough and prevents inter- 
ference when putting in the feed. The 
partitions next to the feed room run to 
the ceiHng but the partitions between the 
pens are only four feet high. 



There is no cornice to the roof. The 
openings above the plates between the 
rafters are left for ventilation. This hog 
house will accommodate about forty hogs. 
From six to eight in a pen are enough, if 
more are housed together they pile up and 
smother each other. 



HOG HOUSE AND CORN CRIB— A140 

Hogs and com may both be kept in the in the usual way with an alley between, 
same house economically by building a The floor above to hold the corn slants 
house like the one shown in plan (A140). each way from the center. There is about 
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The building is set up from the ground seven feet head room in the middle over 
about a foot on posts and pens are made the alley and the floor slopes to about five 
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feet i-o the sides of the building. This is bottom outside holds the door shut when 

for two reasons, to get the corn down as it is desirable to keep the hogs confined, 

low as possible and to divide it into two Because of the shape of the com floor 

parts to prevent moulding. It is also nee- it is necessary to support it well in the cen- 
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essary to put a slatted partition on both 
sides of the floor ridge if the house is filled 
full of com. There are two windows in 
each end and the hog doors are hung with 
pins so they swing either way and the hogs 
open them going or coming. A pin at the 



ter which is done by running the alley par- 
titions up to the floor joists above. This 
is very important because the weight of 
the com will shove the sides of the build- 
ing out if the floor is permitted to settle. 



DOUBLE CORN CRIB— Aios 

An old fashioned style double com crib both cribs is shown in plan (A105). This 
with a drive between and a roof to cover crib is set on cedar posts planted tlvee 
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and one-half feet in the ground and set up the doors are built at the end as shown, 
two and one-half feet above ground to be The storage room overhead will be found 
out of the way of mice and rats. The space useful on any farm. 




TTT 



between the two cribs makes a convenient 
place to store a couple of wagons. The 
doors being at the end, the center space is 
left free for this purpose. A good many 
cribs built on this plan have the doors in- 
side opening from the center passage, but 
if the space is desirable for wagon storage 
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ANOTHER DOUBLE CORN CRIB— Aiao 

A double com crib with a storage room ripped out it is run through a sticker to 
overhead and a driveway in the center is give the curve as shown in the detail draw- 
shown in the illustration. A peculiar ing. This is an extra protection against 
feature of this plan is the siding which is beating storms and it is supposed to en- 
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split from two by fours with a band saw courage a draft of fresh air up through 
in such a way as to get three pieces of each opening for the benefit of the corn, 
siding from one strip. After the siding is The strips are nearly an inch thick on Uie 
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lower edge making them strong enough corn than to hang it by wires from the 
to hold the corn by being well nailed witn collar beams. The tin pans turned upside- 
wire nails on the outside of the studding down over the tops of the cedar posts will 
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which is placed twenty-four inches apart. 
It is impossible to get corn enough in a 
crib of this height to break the slats or 
shove them out. Corn cribs should not 
be more than six feet wide because com 
will mould in a crib that is too wide. 

The driveway in the center of a crib 
like this is very useful. There is room 
for a wagon or two and there may be pegs 
to hang a great many farm implements 
such as neck-yokes, extra whiffle-trees, 
chains and hand tools of all kinds. The 
loft overhead makes good storage for lum- 
ber and there is no better place for seed 
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bother the rats most of the time, although 
they sometimes find a way to get in. Prob- 
ably carelessness in leaning something 
against the crib helps them up in the ma- 
jority of cases. Rats and mice are often 
carried in the crib with the com. They 
are sharp enough to get into a bushel crate 
and stay there until they are carried in- 
side. In this way a farmer often populates 
his own com crib with rats or mice with- 
out intending to. 



ROUND CORN CRIB— Ai4a 



So far as the size is concerned there is 
more room in a round corn crib than in 
any other shape made with the same 
amount of material. The building is eas- 
ily constructed because it is all plain 
straight work and it is rat proof because 
it is set up twc feet from the ground on 
cement posts. 

The posts are made by digging holes in 
the ground three and one-half feet deep 
and about eight inches in diameter. 
Lengths of e%ht inch pipe made of galvan- 



ized iron are used to carry the cement two 
feet above the ground. Before commenc- 
ing it is necessary to strike a common 
level at the surface of the ground so that 
when the pipes are all set up the tops of 
them will be the same height. The post 
above the ground and the post under- 
ground should all be made at the same 
time so that the cement will unite into 
one solid post. 

The floor plan shows the way the joists 
are laid and the circles represent the girts 
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to which the 1x4 upright pieces are nailed, ways, either by using thin stuff and nail- 
As the crib is sixteen feet in diameter it ing one layer upon the other, breaking 
is necessary to have a ventilator in the joints, or they may be ripped out of two 

T 
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middle. Ordinarily it is not advisable to 
have a body of corn more than six or seven 
feet in diameter. By making the inner 
circle three feet we have six and one-half 




inch planks. If ripped out of planks a 
single saw-cut through each piece of plank 
will shape the sections, cut as shown in 
the diagram. Use two inch plank ten 
inches wide cut to four foot lengths. Make 
segments enough to build up all the girts 
necessary by ripping the short planks 
lengthwise through the middle, then rip 
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feet between the inner strips and the outer again on the curved line. The finished 

strips and as there is no floor over the girts are about 4x4^ inches. There is 

joists in the center the air can pass up very little waste. The- roof is supported 

through the three foot ventilator easily, by a similar girt and this upper girt or 

The round girts may be made in two plate is supported by extendiBg soma of 
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the one by four pieces above the others 
as shown in the drawing. These exten- 
sion strips may be doubled or two by fours 
used at these places. The crib is twelve 
feet high to the plate. An air space is 
left all around and this air space is big 
enoi^h to shovel com through. Of course 
the corn is put in at the door and at the 
opposite window until the crib is pretty 
well filled. 
The roof itself is a very simple affair. 



It is supported by the plate and the ven- 
tilator shaft. The roof boards are 12 feet 
long and cut 1 1 inches at the wide end and 
1 inch at the upper end or narrow end. 
These boards are nailed in place and the 
cracks battened. The center is easily filled 
in with sheet of galvanized iron having a 
cut reaching from one edge to the center. 
Such a roof if kept painted will last a long 
time. It is very light, cheap and easily 
made. 



SINGLE CORN CRIB— A106 



Scmetimes a single corn crib is prefer- 
able to a double one. The com keeps bet- 
ter in a single crib because the air circu- 



full of holes to help the ventilation but 
this lets the shelled com through and as 
dirt settles at the bottom the holes get 
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easily covered over, and it is doubtful if 
they help very much. A better plan is to 
have the sides carefully constructed and 
lates all around. Sometimes corn will to have the corn in a good condition when 
mould in the center, even in a good crib it is put in crib. A crib built after this 
that is properly constructed and not too plan may be any length but the posts 
wide. Sometimes farmers bore the floor should not be more than eight feet apart. 

CHEAP SMOKE HOUSE— A149 



It is not necessary to do without a 
smoke house on a farm. A small build- 
ing that will answer the purpose may be 
had with very little outlay. The plan 
(A149) shows a little wooden smoke house 
eight by ten feet with sides eight feet high. 
It is big enough to hold as many hams 
and shoulders as farmers' families usually 



require with once filling, but it is an easy 
matter to fill the house the second time 
if yon have the meat. 

This little house requires no frame work 
at all. All you need is a four by four for 
sills and a two by four for plates and some 
more two by fours for rafters. You can 
even dispense with the rafters, except the 
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two end pairs, if you want to make a board 
roof. It is better however to make a good 
shingle roof, then you have something 
that will last as long as you want it. For 



enough to keep the meat in after being 
smoked. It is better to wrap it in paper, 
then roll it up in thin cotton and sew it 
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boarding you just take sixteen foot boards up. You musn't leave a place for a fly to 

and cut them in two in the middle. For crawl in. You must then hang the pack- 

the front and back use twelve foot lumber, ages with strings, perfectly free. They 

and the waste pieces work in for roof must not touch each other and they must 

boards if shingles are used. , not touch anything else. They need a cool 

A smoke house like this is not tight place but not damp. 

CEMENT BLOCK SMOKE HOUSE— A147 



Every farm should have a smoke house, 
the better the house the more satisfactory 
will be the meat. The plans shown of 
(A147) is for a house constructed of ce- 
ment blocks. It should be placed conveni- 
ently near the house on a raise of ground 
and a foundation started below the frost 
line. A trench should be dug, say 3/4 feet 
deep partly filled with concrete made of 
one part of Portland cement, two and one- 
half parts sand and five parts of broken 
stone or gravel, ramming or puddling care- 
fully. If plenty sand may be conveniently 
had, it would be a good plan to secure a 
block machine and have the blocks made 
on the ground. In making the concrete 
blocks, use a mixture of one part Port- 
land cement, two and one-half parts 



sand and five parts of crushed stone or 
gravel. The use of crushed stone or 
coarse material for the back of the block 
saves a great deal of cement and at the 
same time gives a much better block than 
where sand and cement alone are used. 
Blocks made of sand and cement alone 
and merely dampened are not concrete 
blocks, but on the contrary are simply sand 
blocks. The very term of concrete sug- 
gests coarse material and plenty of water. 
Great care should be taken in mixing the 
different aggregates and they should be 
mixed thoroughly dry and after they have 
been thoroughly mixed add water. After 
the blocks have been made they should 
be set aside to be cured, and while cur- 
ing, they should be sprayed thoroughly 
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from seven to ten days. This spraying 
should commence about twelve hours after 
the block has been made. Blocks should 
never be used in building until they are 
from twenty to thirty days old. 

Farm cured meats are a great luxury if 
the hogs are properly grown on pasture. 




very carefully. The frame must have a 
couple of ridges all round and cement 
worked in tight between these ridges to 
make tight joints. The ventilator on top 
must be fitted with a fine screen. Two 
screens would be better. A coarse galvan- 
ized screen on top and a fine screen inside 
at the bottom. 

The plates and rafters must be laid in 
fresh cement mortar on top of the wall. 
All spaces between rafters are filled in so 
as to prevent cracks or openings of any 



E.l_E.VATION 

With a house like this and good pork to 
start with, a farmer can supply his table 
with good home-made bacon, hams and 
shoulders the year round. 

The best smoke is made from green 
maple wood. Probably clean corn cobs 
come next. With a smoke house thor- 
oughly well built to keep out flies and oth- 
er insects the meat may be smoked in the 
spring and left in the smoke house all sum- 
mer. By way of precaution a very little 
smoke may be started once or twice a 
month or some of the meat may be cover- 
ed with paper and cloth. Very much de- 
pends on the house. If the house is too 
dry there will be too much evaporation 
and the meat will become dry; if the house 
is too damp it will be inclined to mould. 
If it is intended to keep the meat in the 
bouse after the smoking process is com- 
pleted it will be necessary to fit the door 
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kind. Cross poles to support the meat are 
made of four by fours with half inch pegs 
inserted from the sides. The pegs are set 
at an angle of about- thirty degrees. This 
will permit hanging the pieces of meat in 
the old fashioned way of cutting a slit in 
the skin in the bone end. If strings are 
preferred the same kind of peg may be 
used. Nails are not to be recommended 
for this purpose. 

Farmers living within easy distance of 
a large city may work up a good trade in 
farmer cured meats by selling direct to 
consumers, thereby saving both the pack- 
er's and grocer's profits. Only thrifty 
young pigs, not too fat, and in prime con- 
dition are suitable for a trade of this kind, 
but farmers have the pick and they may 
just as well select the best. Every person 
living in the city enjoys a change in meats 
as well as in other things. C^noolc 
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CHEAP GRAIN BUILDING— Ai 28 
A cheap building to hold grain and corn ing with studding only ten feet long, but 
is shown in this design. It is a low build- that is about as high as a person cares to 
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pitch corn or threshed grain. Just ordin- 
ary one by four pine strips spaced to H 
inch are nailed on the outside of two by 
four studding to make the corn crib, but 
the wheat and oat bins of course are made 
tight all around and a little extra work is 
put on the floor. 

There is considerable side pressure in a 
wheat bin which must be guarded against 
by using a few extra braces, but heavy 
timbers are unnecessary in a bin the size 
of this one. This building may be floored 
overhead for storage, or the bins may be 
left open to the roof. By leaving the 
space open the building will be lighted 
sufficiently by the small window in each 
gable. 

It is not intended to floor the driveway 
unless it is needed when using a fanning 
mill to clean grain, but the building would 
be all the better for having a good solid 
floor the full size. This plan provides for 
a building thirty by forty feet. Thirty 
feet is wide enough for convenience either 
in building or for use afterwards, but of 
course it may be any length. ^-, . 
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GRANARY— A107 

Farmers have more use for granaries good mill that will select say one bushel 
than formerly. There are two reason for out of ten of the kind of grain that you 
this, one is that more stock is kept on the want to sow and do it while blowing 
farm and it is necessary to have grain the the chaff out of the grain you are sell- 
year round, another is that owing to a ing without interfering with the grade is 
shortage of cars and speculation in grain, a valuable mill, but there are just such fan- 
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prices are not always satisfactory in the 
fall and it pays to hold grain to sell later. 
Then, more attention is now being paid 
to seed. A grain house like this with a 
place for scales and a fanning mill is a 
very valuable addition to any farm. The 
different kinds of grain may be stored in 
the bins at threshing time and run through 
the fanning mill when taken to the ware- 
house for sale. By rigging the mill care- 
fully a small proportion of the largest, 
heaviest grains may be retained for seed 
without adding anything to the cost. A 



ning mills made and their cost is little if 
any more than the common kind on the 
market. 

In this scale room wires may be stretch- 
ed for hanging the empty bags when not 
wanted. By sinking the scales in the 
floor each bag may be weighed as it is 
loaded. This is best done by having a two- 
wheeled bag truck and a counter weight 
on the scale beam so that the net weight 
may be written down each time without 
taking the time to calculate. 

Great care should be taken in building 
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a granary to have it rat proof. The wail house should be set up well from the 

of course must go below the frost and it is ground for two reasons, it should be the 

a good plan to put a three inch tile all height of the wagon for easy loading and 

around the bottom on the outside which unloading and it should be high and dry 

answers for drainage as well as to keep the because grain should be kept from all un- 
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rats from burrowing under the wall. Some 
farmers object to a plaform in front of the 
door just on account of rats, but if the door 
is made heavy and made to fit tight with 
a bit of hoop iron at the bottom, rats will 
not get in that way if the door is kept shut. 
It is difficult to arrange a plan of getting 
in and out conveniently without a plat- 
form. The door is too high to step up and 
if you have a kind of stair to reach it you 
might just as well have a good loading 
platform as a cheap shaky affair. A grain 



necessary moisture. There is moisture 
enough in the air in damp weather any- 
how without taking chances on moisture 
from the ground. 

The doors to the bins are made of loose 
boards dropped into grooves so that one 
board may be put in or taken out as re- 
quired. A little extra expense put into 
the quality of the flooring is money well 
laid out. The floor should be free from 
shake and fairly free from knots, at least 
there should be no black knots. 



RAT PROOF GRANARY— A141 
Cost of Blue Prints, $5.00 

A dry floor and one that is ratproof is cement, three parts sand and four parts 
made by excavating for the foundation of gravel or broken stone. Fill in with this 
the granary about six inches deep. Then concrete to the tops of the joists, then 
pound in three or four inches of cinders while the concrete is soft put down the 
and lay the sills and joists on the cinders, matched floor, nailing it right into the soft 

After the building is up and enclosed concrete. As soon as the floor is finished 
make cement concrete by mixing one part shut the building up tight ^nd bank 
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around the outside to keep the air away The matched boarding is put on the out- 
from the concrete so it will dry slowly. side of the studding and the siding nailed 
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over that. This is for the purpose of 
leaving the inside exposed so that a cat or 
dog could easily reach a rat if it should 
get inside. Hollow walls make harbors 
for rats but this construction leaves them 
no protection. 

There is a window in the back end of the 
alley and another one over the door in • 
front. The doors are made heavy and 
swing out. They close against heavy 
jambs so that rats and mice have very 
little encouragement to get in at the door. 
The scales are let in the floor flush. Pro- 
vision must be made for this before the 
concrete is put in. 



FARM HOUSE WATER SUPPLY UNDER PRESSURE-A2a6 



It is just as easy and just as cheap to 
have a house water supply under pressure 
in the country as it is in the city because 
city rents and taxes are sufficient not only 
to pay for the cost but to make up for the 
stealings of dishonest municipal employees 
and the aggregate to the property holders 
foots up more than the interest on the cost 
of a sufficient private water supply system 
in ine country. 

We now have powerful windmills that 
will do the pumping and automatically at- 



tend to the work without very much super- 
vision and with a very light annual ex- 
pense for oil and repairs. 

For extra large houses and where a 
great deal of stock is kept sometimes a 
gasoline engine is more satisfactory than 
a windmill but this is a question to be de- 
cided by local conditions because either 
one is all right when properly placed and 
connected. 

The very first consideration is a good 
well. You must have plenty of water at 
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all seasons and you must have pure water. 
It is more difficult to get pure water in the 
country than it is to get a plentiful supply 






of water that is not especially g^ood. The 
Illinois Sanitary Commission is respon- 
sible for the statement that most country 
wells contain disease germs, especially ty- 
phoid and dyphtheria. 

There are two kinds of tanks in use; one 
is the ordinary elevated windmill tank that 
is in common use all over the country and 
the other is the underground pressure tank 



that has not yet attained universal popu- 
larity probably because it is new, but the 
underground tank has many advantages 
over the other. The water is cool in sum- 
mer and it does not freeze in winter and 
the underground tank is cleaner because 
it is not open to dust and insects. 

To buy a steel tank to put in the ground 
seems quite an expense to start with, but 
it often happens that an unsafe steam boil- 
er may be bought very cheap for this pur- 
pose. A boiler maker will take out the old 
fliies, patch the uncertain places and make 
the old shell perfectly water tight and sat- 
isfactory in every way. 

The underground tank should be a little 
larger than necessary in order to have a 
safe supply of water at all times. Then 
you have the air space to figure on as this 
gives the pressure. You fill the tank about 
two-thirds or three-fourths full of water, 
then with ah air pump you put on the pres- 
sure you want, which may be anywhere 
_from ten to forty pounds per square inch. 
If your air pump is handy when needed the 
pressure may be quickly increased to one 
hundred pounds in case of fire which is an- 
other advantage of the underground tank 
system. By having a large tank and a 
large air space you get a steadier supply 
because the air pressure does not decrease 
so fast when you draw off water for use. 

Every new country house should be 
piped with water and gas. It should be 
wired with electricity and the plumbing 
should be equal to any city residence. 
Farmers are entitled to all the improve- 
ments going. If they don't have them it 
is their own fault. 



SCALE HOUSE— A187 



This is a drawing of a good scale house 
covering an eight by fourteen foot plat- 
form, four ton scale. The building is 
fourteen by sixteen feet base with doors 
twelve feet high, allowing a large load of 
hay to be driven in upon the scales. The 
sides of the house are used for hanging and 
placing tools and other small articles not 
wanted in the barn. 



Every up-to-date farm should have a 
good pair of scales big enough to weigh a 
load of hay or a drove of hogs or sheep. 
Enough money is lost on every farm by 
guessing at weights to pay for a good set 
of scales, and besides this there is a great 
satisfaction in knowing what things weigh. 

In feeding cattle, hogs or sheep for mar- 
ket, weighing at regular periods is ey- 
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tremely valuable. It is impossible to rack high enough to hold horses, strong 
know whether stock is doing as well as it enough to hold a bull and tight enough for 
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should do unless tab is kept on the increase 
in weight. 

After this scale house is built make a 
good solid rack to surround the scales to 
pen up stock at weighing time. Make the 



hogs. Wire fencing may be used to ad- 
vantage, stretched on to wooden frames. 



TOWER TANK 

Where a water pressure is wanted it is 
often a good plan to put the water tank 
in the windmill tower. In plan (A145) 
the tank is shown in the dotted lines. It 
is placed ten feet above the ground and the 
tank itself is fourteen feet high by ten feet 
in diameter at the bottom. 



HOUSE — A145 

In placing a tank like this it is necessary 
to carry a three inch pipe through the tank 
and pass the pump shaft through this pipe. 
The pipe is screwed into a flange at the 
bottom and the flange is bolted to the bot- 
tom of the tank to make it thoroughly 
water tight. The pipe must be steadied 
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at the top and the shaft must have a bear- 
ing, both above the tank and below it so 
it won't scrape on the pipe. The well and 
pump of course are directly under the tank 
in the center of the tower. 

The outside boarding is made double 
and lined with paper to be warm in winter. 

There is generally some drip from a 
tank placed like this for which reason the 
room below is seldom made use of for any 
purpose, but a few farmers have utilized 
this room for a bathroom. They make a 
cement bottom with a drain to carry off 
the surplus water and put in a shower bath 
connected with a pipe from the tank. A 
shower bath is the most convenient and 
probably the most healthful of any kind 
of a bath. At any rate it is easily kept 
clean. 

There is no reason why the farmer or his 
men should be denied the privilege of get- 
ting a bath whey they want it. There are 
bathrooms in almost all city houses and 
there should be bathing conveniences on 
every farm. By placing a stove in this 
room under the tank it could be made com- 
fortable in winter as well as summer, and 
a stove with a water heater attached to 
the tank would give a water pressure so 
that the shower could be made any tem- 
perature desired. 

The height of this tower is forty feet 
to the windmill. Of course, the height of 
a windmill tower must depend upon its 
location. If the tower is built on high 
ground it is not necessary to go up so high 
THNM MOUS£ unless the windmill is surrounded by high 

buildings or trees. 
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The Most Wonderful Books Ever Published 

A Complete Eocyclopedla oa the Practical Uses of the Steel Square 

lust- I><ihllGh<>H This Tsrj Tflluable anil practlral work !■ pub- 
JUSt fUDIISnea ugucn for the nrst time. It la up to the minute, 
belDE Iwued Janusr; 1. 190T. This aplendld edition In B bHaDd new 
book trom cover to pover. wrtttea In simple, plBln, every-dST iBngtiasc 

n this work, together 

aud'succ^eWur cnrpenler to'know. 

This Up-to-Date and Practical Work ;? a,',S"m". 

treats ol the laying ot the raflera, finding the lengths of jacks, secur- 
infc l>eVBl8, laylnf; out hopper bevels, treating of the Bteel square as a 
cnlculallng machine, and showing bow to measure solids, surface! and 
distances. 

^nfvlnir.hnntprs ^'* devoted to that part of stair building to 
special t-napiers „i,jpi, ,|ig g,^^! sg„are tan be applied. Other 
chapters treat of Ihu adjustable fence, roof framlutt, hipped roof fram- 
ing, hoypiTs BDil hiipper btvels, combination siioares, key lo the steel 
square, posalbliltlea of the steel square, polyaong jind miters, pitchet 
and roof framing, and mlscellBDeous rules and eiamples. 

Practical and Instructive Illustrations |?„rV'%°S"w''a?J 

■atlons are not tectolcal 
ilms. but are the thor- 
ougniy prncticai iimsirationB ot a inorougnij practical teit, bringing 
lo the attention of the oBrpenler such points of Interest and Informs. 
tioD as he needs In his every-day business. While the leit and descrip- 
tive matter are so accurate and easy of comprehension that they could 
be undei-elood without even the assistance ot Ibe lllustrstions, never- 
tbeless the book hss been thoroughly and profusely Illustrated with 
dlagrnms and drawings. 

n-,— --—k-- this work Is absolutely up to date (being lasued JaD- 
yemempcr „ ,^ 1907). Each .volume measures BiO inches, 

and contains over 300 pages, being the largest books on the steel 
sniiare ever published. They are bound In cloth with attractive cover 

designs, handsomely stamped. Printed on the best qusllty of paper. Each volume contains BO house plans. If not satisfactory 

tn every vay they cait be returned after examination and your money will be refunded. 

Tl.» rtAnaa^t-tn^nt nl DiiawtlnnD nnil AnswprB '" Volume (I Is one of the moat useful. Interesting and Instrnctlva 

I ne uepartment ot guesnons ana Answer s ^^^^^ „f ,1,1, „q,^ ,jj ((,,5 p^^j nameroua quesiiousT which bave been 

sent the editors by practical carpenters nil over the country, have been fully answered. They are questions which come up In 

fsur work every day, and the solutions ot these practical proble'os here given will prove a vBluabla i;ld to you. 
rice, pec volume, postage prepaid (1.00 

The Most Practical Books Ever Published 

A Complete Up>to>Date Explanation of Modern Carpentry 

Mbiu Ciuw-tal PrlKInn This work, '-Practical Carpentry," Is ab- 
INeW special ttanion golutely new, being completed only Jan- 
uary I. 1007. It la written In simple, plain, every-day lanEuage so 
that It can be easily understood. 

It Is the Most Complete S™f 'p7X."l^\ work "i^po*n ?hu s'lb^ 

Jeet. It conialiiH the best and quickest methods for laying roots, 
rafters, stairs, floors, hopper bevels, nilterlug. coping, splayed work, 
clrrular work, and, In fact, for forming all kinds of Joinery and car- 

Special Chapt ers are Dev oted to Buildin g m on. which 

takes the carpenter from foundation to root, with complete lllustra- 
tions of each detail, such e<i foundotloa. windows, cornices, doors, 
roofs, porch work, etc. There are also speilal chapters devoted lo good 
and faulty constiui^ilon and all kinds of framing, geometry. Brcbes, 
centers, window and door heads, steel square In carpentry, house framing, 
rocfs and roof construction, buildliig construction, covering ut roots, 
mouldlriea, Joints, strapa nnri other raitenlnga. stnlr bulldlnn and ques- 
tions and answers on all subjects pettulning to the building industry. 

There are over 400 -lustrations; 

many of them cover an entire page, 
ind Instructively the teit. They a'- — 



.__ _ _ _ ._ . t point. Thev 

enable the render to understand the text easily and to follow the work 
In hand without dIfBvulty. 
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ures 6x9 Inches, and Is bound In cloth with cover desl(!n attractively 
stamped. Contains more than 300 pages In each volume. Printed on 
an excellent quality of paper. Each volume contains SO modern house 
plana. If not satisfactory In every way they can be returned after 
examination and your money will be refunded. 

We are fortunate In beinj able lo present a number ot tull-page 
details, showing ihe con<1-icllnn of cr— ' — '— ■ -'-■-- -■- 

given In all casea. 

Price, per volume, poMage prepaid (I'OO 

THE RADFORD ARCHITECTURAL COMPANY 

178 WEST Jackson Blvd., 178 Fulton St., >*^ I C 

CHICAQO, ILL. NEW YORK, N.V. 



Radford's Artistic Bungalows 

ILLUSTRATING THE BEST IDEAS IN BUNGALOW ARCHITECTURE 
JUST OFF THE PRESS 



SEE THIS BOOK BEFORE BUILDING YOUR BUNGALOW 

It is on account of the great attractiveness of the Bungalow and the great demand for 
buildings of that construction by home builders that this volume is offered to the public. 
In its preparation a vast amount of deep study of the subject and tireless energy have been 
given by the most eminent architects of the country, so that in this volume is condensed the 
best thought on Bungalow construction that it is possible to secure. The home builder will 
find here every style of Bungalow that has proved itself worthy of being classed with that 
form of construction, so that any taste may be suited. 

This handsomely bound book, size 6x11 inches, contains the perspective views and 
floor plans of 208 Bungalows suitable for any climate and for every material. The illus- 
trations show the Bungalows exactly as they will appear when built and the floor plans 
show the size and arrangement of the rooms. Estimated cost of construction ranging from 
$500.00 to $5,000.00 in price. 

This book is printed on the best enameled pa[>er from the finest half tones and zinc 
etchings ' more than 600 half tone cuts and zinc etchings being used to properly illustrate it.) 

PRICE, POSTPAID, SI.OO . 

The Radford Architectural Company 

178 W. Jaduon Bouleronl. 178 Fulton St. 

CHICAGO. ILL. NEW YORK* N. Y. 



CEMENT HOUSES and 
HOW TO BUILD THEM 

The best, largest and most popular book of its kind ever published. 

Complete Information for the 

&uyer» User and Prospective Homebullder. 

1 76 pages, size 8x11. Over 200 illustratimi, with PerspectiTe Viewi and Floor Plans of 

8T — Eighty ■ Soven Cement Plaster and Conereto Blecli Hewes — 87 

All types and designs of houses are shown, ranging in price from $750 to $4,000. Plans were all 
drawn by licensed architects and are guaranteed to be alMolutely correct in every detail. 



This Large Book Contains 

ninstrated Details of Cement Constractlon, 
Standard Spedflcattons f oi Cement, 
Standard Spedflcatlons for Concrete Blocks, 
Talnable Information Concerning 
Waterproofing, Coloring, Aggiegatea^' 
Proportioning, Mixing, Paving, 
Beinforcing aiLd MonoIltUe Work, 
FonndatloaB, Walls, Partitions, 
Steps, Stairs, Roots, Sldewallu, 
Sewer Pipe, TUe, Cement SUngles, 
OblnmeyB, Forcliofl, Tanks and dstema, 
Sspanded Metal Ueahliig, Jletal TMh, 
EstabllBblnK a Concrete Block Business, 
Cement Plaster and Stucco Work, 
Concrete on the Farm, Cement Brick, 
How to Overcome Concrete TrouUee, 
Causes of Cement Pallnrea, Freezing, 
How to Select Proper Assregates, 
Applying Stucco to Old Walls, 
Examples of Btrengtli, Tension and Compression, 
Placing BeiufoTclng Bods, Adhesion, 
Dimenslone for Beams, Vibrations, 
UiscellaneoaB Information of Every Hind. 
Perspective Views and Floor Plans of 

Cracrde Blodi and Cement Plaster Honses 

Finest Ever Designed. 



All bouses illustrated with fine half-tone cuts, printed on enameled paper. The illustrations show the 
bouses exactly as they will look when built and give a very clear idea of their appearance. All the floor 
plans are shown, giving the location and dimensions of all rooms, closets, porches, etc., with detailed 
information as to both interior and exterior. The houses illustrated range from the ^mall to the me- 
dium large in size, such a* will appeal to the average man or woman who intends to build a home. 

Handsomely bound in silk cloth. Price^ $1.00 postpaid 

The Radford Architectural Company 



178 W. Jackson Boulevard, 
CHICAGO. ILL. 



178 Fulton SL, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 



More Than 12,000 Satisfied Subxaribers 

CEMENT WORLD 

The Best. Largest and Most Practical Trade Magazine of Cemer.i Construction 
Eldited by Men with Practical Experience 

Each number contains perspectives, elevations, floor plans and details of Modem, ' 
Moderate- Priced Residences of Cement-Plaster, Concrete-Blocks and Stucco, with 
all information. School Houses. Churches, Farm Buildings, Garages, Bams, etc 



CemeBt Cottages 
Cement Bungalows 
Cement Residences 
Cement Farm Buildings 
Cement Public Build- 
ings 
Corretpondence 
Trade New* 
Special Articlea 
Concrete Block Making 
Cement Plaster Work 
Steps and Stairs 
Tanks and Gsterns 
Practical Appliances 



News of the Industry 
Bridgework, Culverts 
Sidewalks. Paving 
Reinforcing 
Waterproofing 
Coloring, Staining 
Cement Tilei 
Cement Shingles 
Cement Sewer Pipe 
Irrigation 
Engineering 
Tools, Machinery 
Miscellaneous Informa- 
' tion 



More Illustrations. More Pages of Reading, More Practical Information 
Than Any Other Cement Paper 

SPECIAL ARTICLES 

of Interest and Importance to Builders of Homes Make Each Number Extremely Valuable 



TTie contents of the CEMENT WORLD are exclusive and copyrighted 



Subscription Price. $1.00 Per Year, Payable in Advance 
Sample Copiet sent on request 

CEMENT WORLD 

"The World's Greatest Cement Paper" 

241 HFTH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILUNOIS 



RADFORD'S 

Stores and Flat 
Buildings 



The Most Popular 
Plan Book of the Day 



The Latest Man In Twa— Four— Six and 

Nina Flat Bullillnga, Staras and Ladga 

Halls, Bank Buildings and 



EVERYTHING BRAND NEW 

A Brand New Book— Just Off The Press— Absolutely the first end only book of its kind ever pub- 
lished illustrating over fifty popular designs in low priced flats, store buildings, bank buildings and double 
houses in different constructions ; cement plaster, concrete block, brick, stone and frame. Included in thi$ 
collection are a large number of stores and batik buildings suitable for the small town or village as well as the 
large city. No more valuable book could possibly be im^ined for the use of anyone contemplating building. 

£very building illustrated was designed by a licensed architect standing at the head of his profession 
who has made a study of economy in construction and our knowledge of the material that goes into the 
building qualifies us to give you the best for your money. P>4nted on the finest grade of enamel paper &om 
the very best half tones and zinc etchings, showing the perspective view and fioor plans of each and every 
design, thus giving a picture of the completed building and detailed drawings of the interior arrangement 
An approximate estimate of the cost of the building, based on favorable conditions, is given under each de- 
sign together with a description of the building. Every plan guaranteed to be complete and accurate in 
every detail. Handsomely bound in cloth. 

PRICE POSTPAID $1.00. 

THE RADFORD ARCHITECTURAL COMPANY 

178 W. Jaokton Blvd., CHICAGO, ILL 178 FiHten St., NEW YORK. N. Y. 



aCLOPEDIA OF CEMENT CONSTRUCTION 



FIVE MASSIVE VOLUMES 

Two tboa««iul p«se* — mnetoen hnndrwi iUns- 
tratioiu, dugrama, charta, plmm maA warking 
dMwiaga to damiNutnte BY PICTURE ererr 
•zuiqtie (Waa in the tazt— •upplementad bj 
OTMT dir«e hnndrBd fall p«(e half-toD« pUtea of 
■unuoBl intorut; handuxnely mkI dui^ly bound 
in tbree-qtiarter red morocco, foil Pwmn 
librmry coren, marble tiqi*. 

ABSOLUTELY BRAND NEW 

At the cost of thouundi of ddlui ud^reutotcs- 

— ■" ! of hundrodi ol ibe bat koown practical ceoMt 

' 'tectt, coiuliucdoii aod dvil engineoi, wo 
d and prepared tba only CTclopetlia of Ce- 

idioa in exBtcnce. There u not one fine of 

uidoa mfornulion in the entire Kt FromcoTertocorer* 
of aacli and every volume the woik teemt with tbe mart 
vital kind of iaatnictioa to ibecoacielewoiker. It coren 
ererytliina tliocoiuhly, comj^al^ and anthodlaliTCly, 
from tlie hutoiy oIcoDcet thiough the varioya agei cIcm 
down toiliUtcat applicaiiDnifiomihelayiiigofBcenMnI 
ndewatk to the building of huge munidpal waltf ^Mena 
ol leinfMMd ctmcrele, coaliag mUlioo) of doUut. 

A $100,000 SET OF BOOKS 

i prttty pictutea oi ftar inatiiy Ulw 

U big volunts, fuU of tbe loundeit 

-' livetf lubjed m die woild lo- 

appHcationa e( concrate 

__ _ _ anatruction. One hnodred 

ihounnd dollan i* a big ram of money, but it really doe* 
Dot cover the actual txpaue to ut to prinre thit let of 
boiAi. When you cootider that the biggeA authoritiea 
on the me of concrete, only the moat expert en^neen, 
have been aiked to coothbule to thii gnal woi^ jon will 
readdy undentaod the fftT"*^ natme of tbe uA and will 
have a alight idea of tbe immenoty ef tbe coat. Tb«a 
lake into couadavliaii tbe howbome appeannce of the 
ToluDie*. the durable attmctJTe binding, and ibeir peal 
nze and Kope. If il wu not tor the fact thai wa e^xicl 
to 1^ many tboiaux! lela we could not afford to make 
any luch offer ai this. 
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Special Introductory Sale 



ONLY 
$1.00 



Became tbii tet of booki ho* coM Mich an oiormoui amount of money to prepan, ■ ii an 
abaolute Decesiity for in to lell asieat many ihauund leti to get back even the actual coat 
to ua. Thai it why we murt t&ratue tbeu hooka m the tnoat effective way at tbe atarL 
We do not believe we can advotiie thia ael of booki in any better way than to place a num- 
ber of Kti in the hank of repreaentalive men in the concrete and cemeot indiutry. That 
I) why we have aet ande die £nt edition of one thouund acta to aell. if necenary, eren at a 
loaa for the take of the advertiiing it will give future editioiia. 



ONLY 
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1.000 Sets at 33 Cents on the Dollar 



INCLUDING 

a fuO Twir'i (oliaalp- 
ttaDto^a 
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World 
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SI2.80 INSTEAD OF 938.00 

Free on Fire Daya' Approral— No Riak to Yon— No Obligntion— No EiqMoae 
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Cydopedia wbeoever it ii mentioned. 

Thit set of book) i> buill from die ground up. It ii for the practical man. [t lella tbe 
*bow* and *why* of everythiu pertaining to concrete cnnatfuction wilhoid difficult mathe- 
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to anybody for fuithcr expUuatio _^ 

Tou buy or not, but by oidoing now you gd thia peat big work, which ap| 

larly to jroa and your meani of earning a living, abaoluteljr without r 

Thai if you Enally decide to buy it, yon uve youradf $23.20 on the puicban price, and not 

only that, but you get the free premium and «bo a hiH year'* aubacriptian to tbe Cement 

World, tbe greateat canent paper publitbed. 

Why delan why beaiuie, when we take all die riakT R^d tbe "Vo RU^ 
coupon carefaOr, aign it and aend it in befora jou lo*« A» ctrcolar. 
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rrpRAMING" 

A BI6, PRACTICAL, UP-TO-THE-MINUTE BOOK FOR 
THE ARCHITECT, DRAFTSMAN, CONSTRUCTION 
MAN, CONTRACTOR, BUILDER AND CARPENTER 

T-! IS bocJc containi die boiled-down CKCQce of alt die 
accurate informatioii on die nibjed of ** Framing " 
ponble to obtain ; inditpenuble to die man who jm 
any wBjr has anything to do widi condnicdoD. 

Wm. A. Radford, editor-in-chief of the American 
Carpenter and Builder; editor-in-chief of die Cemeol 
World, auth(» of " Practical Caipentiy," " Steel Square 
and In Uia," "Cement Houses and How to Build 
Them." and other well-known and popular building 
boc^ is die author of " FRAMING." Tliit ii Mr. 
Radfcud'i latest book, and it is the largest, the mart com- 
plete and the mort initiuctive building book ever written 
by him. It deak with the subject of " Framiag " b its 
mukihide of forms and designs in a mod thwough ntaa- 
ner. Nothing is omitted that will he^ and guide on the 
coostrudion of houses, boms, roob, etc, while pailiailar 
care has been taken to exclude any and every method 
of framing that has not been given a thorough and con- 
vincing test by experienced builders. . 

Practical Features of 
This Great New Book 

" FRAMING " win be die largest book of its Und 
ever pubGshed. It c(«isiits of 356 pages, size 6x9 bches, 
and printed from large, clear type on a hi^grade book paper. More than 1 00 pages of illusirated details will be a feature 
that will make it most valuable. 

This large new book. " FRAMING," is vnitten so that any reader can understand every page, every term used and 
every detail showrL It is entirely free from technicalities, and yet its pages are meaty with instructions to all classes of buJders, 
from the youngest apprentice to the journeyman, as well as die [tactical builder and Hie largest contractor. 

Practical information is the keynote of " FRAMING." By practical, we mean infoimatiaQ diat can be successfully 
apl^ied to the everyday work of the average carpenter, builder and contractor, as weD as the more intricate forms of framing 
diat come less often, but about which it is necessary to be fuHy posted. The book [H'esents problems as they have been 
worked out by well-known architects and the man on the job. 

" FRAMING " is illustrated widi over 1 00 pages of detail drawings, diagrams, detail plates, etc, bcluding many 
pages of full-page plates never before pubBsbed, reproducing architecU* original drawings, and also details of buildings in aU 
rtages of cofutructiorL 

The many parts into which " FRAMING " is divided makes it e^icciaDy vakiable, fw die reason that each particdar 
form of framing is given separate and distinct treatment, and anyone in search (^ immediate information on any given subject wiD 
not have to search through page after page, but will find the desired infumatioa under its own section and chapter beading. 

" FRAMING " is the largest book on this ciunprehensive subject diat has ever been pubbsbed. No book nwitiipriwg 
to beat diis impwtant part of construction has ever before so successfully covered the ground. Every [Jiase, part and detail of 
framing a house, a roof, a bam or other structure is given and treated fuQy and exhausdvdy. widi cmifJete details lowing 
each successive step lo be taken. 

" FRAMING " is practical in that it shows the easiest and most c(»nmon-seiise way to do die work. It does not c<h>- 
fine its descriptions to one person's ways or views, but shows many examples of each kind of framing, all of which have been 
fully tested by experienced workmoi and can be relied upon to be absolutely correct 

READ PARTIAL TABLE OF CONTENTS ON NEXT PAGE 
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EASY LESSONS IN ARCHITEC- 
TURE. Consisting of a series of ques- 
tions and answers explaining in simple 
language the principles and progress of 
architecture from the earliest times. By 
Thomas Mitchell. Illustrated by nearly 

ISO engravings. Cloth. Price 50c. 

Architecture is not only a profession and 
an art, but an important branch of every 
liberal education. No person can be said 
to be well educated who has not some 
knowledge of its general principles and 
of the characteristics of the different 
styles. The present work is probably 
the best architectural text-book for be- 
ginners ever published. The numerous 
illustrative engravings make the subject 
very simple and prevent all misunder- 
standing. It tells all about the different 
styles, their peculiar features, their ' 
origin and the principles that underlie 
their construction. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF ARCHI- 
TECTURE. By Arthur Lyman Tuck- 
erman. With illustrations by the au- 
thor. 8vo. Price $1.50 

This work will be found especially val- 
uable for purposes of instruction, being 
brief and yet comprehensive, adapted to 
the needs of beginners, and yet contain- 
ing all that is most important for ad- 
vanced students to know. 

PRINCIPLES OF DESIGN IN AR- 
CHITECTURE. By W. H. Garbett. 
240 pages, i2mo, illustrated, limp cloth. 

Price $1.00 

This is a work of great value from a 
historical, architectural and artistic 
standpoint. It gives the student an in- 
sight into the reasons for beauty in many 
kinds of construction. 

ORDERS OF ARCHITECTURE. By 
W. H. Leeds. 139 pages, i2mo, illus- 
trated, limp cloth. Price 60c. 

This work, though not written in that 
form, is, in a certain sense, a dictionary 
of classic architecture. The author at- 
tempts to explain the orders in architec- 
ture and the aesthetic principle uoon 
which they are founded. 

STYLES OF ARCHITECTURE. By 
T. T. Bury. 200 pages, i2mo., illus- 
trated by numerous wood cuts, limp cloth. 
Price 80c. 



DICTIONARY OF ARCHITECTU- 
RAL AND BUILDING TERMS by 

leading authorities, 108 pages, elaborately 

illustrated, r2mo, cloth. Price 50c. 

A practical, handy, concise and reliable 
reference book for architects, builders, 
and students of building construction, 
defining over 1,100 terms relating to ar- 
chitecture and building. A book of this 
sort supplies a real want, as the few 
large architectural dictionaries and cy- 
clopedias are so elaborate and costly as 
to be out of reach of the majority of 
the earnest students of building con- 
struction. The book is elaborately il- 
lustrated with many fine illustrations se- 
lected from the world's finest architec- 
tural examples. 

HANDBOOK OF ARCHITECTURAL 
STYLES. By A. Rosengarten. 639 
illustrations 509 pages. 8vo, cloth. 

Price $2.50 

This is the most elaborate and satisfac- 
tory work of its kind in low priced form 
and available to the student of architec- 
ture, and being free from technicalities 
of special importance to the non-profes- 
sional reader. The book is cIs^Klled in 
three parts given respectively to ancient 
architecture, Romanesque architecture 
and modern styles of architecture. 

THE STORY OF ARCHITECTURE. 
An outline of the styles in all countries. 
By Charles Matthews, M.A., lamo, 468 

pages. Price $3.00 

This is a work for popular use treating 
the development and styles of architec- 
ture from the earliest periods in an in- 
structive and entertaining manner. The 
final chapter is on American architecture, 

VIGNOLA. The five orders of archi- 
tecture, according to Giacomo Barozzi, 
of Vignola. To which are added the 
Greek orders. Edited and translated by 
Arthur Lyman Tuckerman. 4to, cloth. 
Price '. . $5.00 

COMPLETE INDEX of all terms in 
art, architecture, heraldry, and archaeolo- 
gy. 2.000 iihislrations, 8vo, cloth. 
Price $2.25 

GLOSSARY OF TERMS USED IN 
ARCHITECTURE. By Thomas D. 
Atkinson. 200 pages, 265 illustrations, 
cloth. i2mo. Price $1.50 
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HOW TO MIX PAINTS. A simple 
treatise prepared for the wants of the 
pActical painter. By C. Godfrey 64 
pages, 6 illustrations, i2mo, cloth. .. .SOc. 
This boob is intended for those who 
have not had the benefit of a long train- 
ing and experience in the mixing of col- 
ors. Simple and clear directions are 
given, so that by a little practice the 
reader may be able to mix the various 
tints and shades' of reds, blues, yellows, 
browns greens, grays, and colors made 
from blacks, japans, etc. With prelimi- 
nary remarks on mixing paints, straiping 
paintfl, tints and shades, use and care of 
brushes, together with hints on display- 
ing colors to show custoiners,; notes on 
color harmony, etc., etc. A book that 
every painter will find an exceedingly 
handy companion, as by its very com- 
plete index the directions for mixing any 
tint or shade of paint can be found in- 
stantly. 

THE HARDWOOD FINISHER. With 
rules and directions for finishing in na- 
tural colors, and in antique, mahogany, 
cherry, birch, walnut, oak, ash, redwood, 
sycamore pine and all other domestic 
woods. Finishing, filling, staining, var- 
nishing and polishing also miscellaneous 
rules for dyeing, gilding and bronzing. 
By C. Godfrey, 108 pages, illustrated, 

i2mo, cloth. Price SOc. 

Most mechanics who have no experience 
in preparing wood for hardwood finish 
do not care to try it for fear of failure; 
but we can assure such that if they fol- 
low closely the methods laid down in 
this book they will be astonished and 
gratified at the results. Directions are 
given at length for the preparation of 
the wood and the application of "fillers," 
with some good and sound advice re- 
garding these important operations. Hints 
on fixing hardwood finish so that nail or 
screw heads cannot be seen are clearly 
presented, and the whole practice of 
scraping, rubbing and polishing given 
with a clearness and simplicity that the 
beginner may readily understand every 
branch of the work, 

PRACTICAL PAINTERS' WORK. By 
P. N. Hasluck. 160 pages illustrated. 

I2mo, cloth. Price $1.00 

Contents. — Objects, Principles and Pro- 
cesses of Painting. Paiflters' Tools and 
Appliances. 



The PAINTERS' ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 

Containing definitions of all important 
words in the art of plain and artistic 
painting, with details of practice in coach, 
carriage, railway car, house, sign and or- 
namental painting ; including graining, 
marbling, staining, varnishing, polishing, 
lettering, stenciling gilding, bronzing, to- 
gether with valuable hints and helps in 
scene painting porcelain painting, plain' 
and distemper painting. By F. R. Gard- 
ner. Illustrated, 427 pages, i2mo, cloth. 

Price , $1.50 

It is believed that no word or subject 
connected with the art of paintmg has 
been omitted from this book, and that it 
will be found invaluable to every paint- 
er, no matter with what branch of the 
art he may be connected. 
EVERYBODY'S PAINT BOOK. A 
Complete guide to the art of outdoor 
and indoor painting. 38 illustrations, 183 

pages, i2mo, cloth. Price $1.00 

Practical instructions are given for plain 
painting, varnishing, polishing, staining, 
paper-hanging, kalsomining, renovating 
, furniture, etc. Descriptions of tools and 
materials and explicit directions for mix- 
ing paints are included. The subject 
of home decoration is briefly considered. 

PRACTICAL GRAINING AND MAR- 
BLING. By Paul N. Hasluck. 160 
pages, illustrated by 79 engravings, i2mo, 

cloth. Price $1 00 

Contents.— -Graining: Introduction, Tools 
and Mechanical Aids Graining" Grounds 
and Graining Colors. Oak Graining in 
Oil. Oak Graining in Spirit and Water 
Colors. Pollard Oak and Knotted Oak 
Graining. Maple Graining. Mahogany 
and Pitch-pine Graining. Walnut Grains 
ing Fancy Wood Graining. Furniture 
Graining. Imitating Woods by Staining. 
Imitating Inlaid Woods. Marbling: In- 
troduction. Tools, and Materials. Imi- 
tating different Varieties of Marble. 

GILDERS' MANUAL. A guide to gild- 
ing in all its branches as used in the 
several trades such as interior decora- 
tion, picture and lookinp-glass frames, 
.oil and water gilding, re-gilding, gilding 
china, glass, pottery, etc., etc. 135 pages, 
i6mo, paper cover. Price* .SOc^,-. [., 

PAINTERS' MANUAL. 96 pages, i2mo. O 
paper. Price SOc. 
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Endorsed by More Than 30,000 Satisfied Subscribers 

BECAUSE it contains more pages of reading matter each month than any 

other building publication. 
BECAUSE its contents arc better and more practical 
BECAUSE it covers more subjects. 

BECAUSE it has more illustrations and better lllustraticxis. 
BECAUSE it has the best writers and ccHitributois in the country. 
BECAUSE It has twice as many subscribers as any other publication in its 

field, each of whom is helping the others tiirough the laigc and 

mtoestu^ correspondence department. 

Its Important Departments 

The AMERICAN CARPENTER AND BUILDER covers the building field 
thoroughly, its various departments being complete in descriptions and illustrations. 
Not only are the regular methods of construction shown, but also all other features 
that enter into building, such as heating, plumbing, ventilation, art glass, painting, 
water supply, decoration, tilii^, etc. 

Practical House Plans 

Each issue of the AMERICAN CARPENTER AND BUILDER contains 
perspective views, floor plans and details of modem and moderate-cost residences, 
school buildings, farm buildings, bungalows, cement houses and cott^:es. Hiese 
hoirae plans are original and are absolutely correct 

Each number of the AMERICAN CARPENTER AND BUILDER is com- 
plete in itself 

Subscription Price, $2.00 a year, in advance. 
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